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Rex. And during that time a certain 
fact had become more and more patent 
to her observation, viz., that Wilfred 
Smythe was falling in love with Evelyn 
Fitzgerald. 

She could not make up her mind 
whether anyone else had discovered it. 
She was sure that her husband simply 
never thought about it ; he had been 
disturbed at first by the advent of a 
young lady into his camp, but he had 
become used to that innovation now, and 
Evelyn was simply one of the circum- 
stances which surrounded him at that 
moment, nothing more. 

She was quite sure that Bertie had 
not observed it, and she did not believe 
that Evelyn was in the least conscious 
of it. In each of these cases she was 
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perfectly right in her conclusions. As 
for the Major himself, she was inclined 
to think that he did know what he was 
doing ; and here she was mistaken. 

Major Smythe knew as little about 
love or women as a man of thirty-five 
can well do, and had not the smallest 
idea what had happened to him. He 
knew he had been in love once in his 
life, and had a vague feeling that he was 
exempt from all future perils. 

Besides, this was such a very different 
thing from the wild unreasonable passion 
which he had lavished on the woman who 
had blighted his early youth, who had 
first fascinated and then forsaken him, 
and done her best to destroy that faith 
in the goodness of women which was one 
of the cardinal points in the Major's creed. 
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He only thought that he had never 
realized how good and charming a woman 
could be. For Evelyn was never in his 
eyes the pretty, clever, unformed girl of 
eighteen which she appeared to Effie ; 
but a lovely woman full of courage 
and intelligence, with a quicker sym- 
pathy than had ever met his, and 
the truest eyes that ever man looked 
into. 

After all, Effie asked herself, was it 
any business of hers ? ** I did not 
come out to Central Africa to play 
chaperone to stray young ladies," she 
soliloquized, brushing her hair with rather 
more vigour than was necessary. 

True enough, and yet somehow she 
could not divest herself of the idea that 
having had this stray young lady, doubly 
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orphaned, thrown on her hands, she had 
incurred some sort of responsibility, and 
was bound if possible to prevent the 
girl from drifting into a false position. 
For she knew that Evelyn had no idea 
of falling in love with the Major; yet 
she accepted all his attentions and showed 
her pleasure in his society, in a way 
which (men being as conceited as they 
are, put in Effie in a spiteful parenthesis) 
he would probably interpret according to 
his wishes. So absurd of him, too ; why, 
the man was old enough to be her father ! 

Here, however, Effie's truthfulness 
brought her up again. Evelyn, young 
as she seemed, \^as within three months 
of her nineteenth birthday, and the 
Major was barely thirty-five, so that 
would not do. 
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Supposing, after all, that Evelyn did 
fall in love with him. Well, it might 
be a very good thing for her; but she 
did not think it would be a very good 
thing for Wilfred. True, the Major 
wanted a wife, but not a young, un- 
informed girl, without a penny to bless 

* 

herself with. Poor child ! how pretty 
she was, to be sure ! 

This last reflection was caused by 
catching sight of Evelyn through the 
tent-door, as she came into the common 
room. She was standing just outside, 
talking to the Major and Bertie, who 
had risen even earlier than the rest of 
the camp, and gone off on a short 
botanical '* prowl " together. Besides 
the actual specimens, at which it is to 

be feared that Evelyn looked but little. 
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they had brought her great wreaths 
and sprays of the brilliant blossoms in 
which she delighted ; and she was 
twining a mass of crimson creeper round 
her hat. 

Effie touched her husband's shoulder, 
and directed his attention to the pretty 
picture outside. 

" Well, they won't get any breakfast, 
you know,'* was Edmund's comment. 
"I'm not going to delay the start five 
minutes. It's going to be one of the 
hottest days we've had yet." 

** Is that all you have to say about 
it T' inquired Effie, as she gave him his 
cup of tea, 

"It's the most obvious remark, isn't 
it ? What is your conclusion ?'' asked her 
husband. 
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*' That the Major is falling in love 
with Evelyn," said Effie demurely. 

"The^ deuce he is!" said Mr. Etheridge, 
turning sharp round again, as if to make 
a note of the process. *' Nonsense, Effie 
— he is not such a fool !** 

'' I am not sure that he would be a 
fool," answered Effie, roused to the 
championship of her sex. ** She is a 
pretty, sweet-tempered little thing, with 
plenty of pluck, and plenty of sense too, 
in her way." 

** Oh yes, she's well enough. I don't 
complain of her,'* said Edmund coolly. 
** But Wilfred, a man who might make a 
European reputation if he chose ! You 
don't realize what abilities that fellow has, 
Effie. It's a thousand pities he didn't 
go into his right line before, instead of 
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wasting those ten years in India. He 
likes to amuse himself with her, no doubt 
— any man likes to talk to a pretty girl — 
but to think about marrying her, that's a 
very different thing." 

" I think better of him than you do," 
answered Effie, with a little heat ; and 
then she effectually prevented an answer 
by calling the others to come in. 

By this time she knew as much of the 
Fitzgeralds' history as they knew them- 
selves. They knew, of course, that 
their mother s maiden name was the same 
which had been given to her son Herbert, 
and they knew that Nanno always spoke 

■ 

of their grandfather as Sir William; -but 
little more. 

In addition to the many private talks 
between the brother and sister, they had 
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more than once consulted Effie about 
the future, which seemed so uncertain for 
them. 

Their remaining in Cairo was, of 
course, out of the question ; and their 
residence for life in the little fishing 
village with Nanno was also beyond 
question. 

Edmund Etheridge and his wife were 
two of the most generous people in the 
world, and they had at length persuaded 
the brother and sister that the only right 
thing for them to do was to come home 
with them to England after settling their 
affairs in Cairo ; and once there, it would 
be iCasy to discover Sir William Herbert 
among the English baronets and com- 
municate with him as to the disposal of 
his grandchildren. 
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If indeed one of them did not dispose 
of herself beforehand. 

Effie, as she watched them together 
every evening, sometimes brother as well 
as sister listening with breathless interest 
to the Major's stories of travel or recita- 
tions of poetry, sometimes the Major 
and Evelyn over the chessboard, thought 
within herself that this was not unlikely, 
and then doubted more than ever whether 
she ought to permit so much as that at any 
rate. 

"In three more days we shall be at 
Khartoum," remarked the Major one 
evening as he and Evelyn sat together 
outside the tent, and a little away from 
it, as it had become their custom to do 
now, whenever circumstances would per- 
mit. 
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It was after sunset, but the moon had 
risen, and was so beautifully clear that 
Mr. Etheridge had discussed the expe- 
diency of prolonging the march an hour 
or so, but had abandoned the idea on 
finding that one of the mules had fallen 
lame. 

Evelyn had been secretly rejoicing in 
the fact that they had been obliged to 
camp just in this place — it was one of 
the prettiest camping-grounds that they 
had known. 

They were on the slope of a little hill, 
and just along the foot, below their camp, 
lay a silvery little stream, clear as crystal, 
and full of miniature waterfalls which shorte 
in the moonlight. 

Above, and on every side of them, 
the jungle was very thick ; but below, on 
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the Other side of the little river, the 
plain stretched away to the Nile in an 
almost unbroken expanse, lit up by the 
moonlight. 

" Three more day^," answered Evelyn, 
with a little sigh. *' I am glad to think 
there are ten more between Berber and 
Suakim. 1 have grown so fond of this 
kind of life." 

'^ I am afraid you will not like that so 
well," answered the Major. " It will 
be June before we start from Berber, and 
then the desert-road to Suakim will be 
almost unbearable." 

" But Mr. Etheridge intends to 
travel then at night, does he not } I 
think the desert by moonlight is 
lovely !" 

'-' Yes, I suppose he will arrange to do 
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that. If we start on the ist of June, 
which we can easily do, from Berber, we 
shall have as good moonlight as is possible 
for ten consecutive days. So you will be 
sorry when the journey comes to an end. 
So shall I, only I cannot realize it. I 
seem to have drifted the last fortnight 
into a kind of Lotus-land, only that instead 
of never wandering more, I feel as if I 
should like to wander on for ever in 
this kind of way. It does not seem 
possible that we can ever have such 
pleasant talks anywhere else." 

" How strange it seems," said Evelyn 
thoughtfully, *'to look back to this time 
three years ago, when we had never seen 
our father, never been out of Conilmara> , 
never thought it possible that we should 
mix with other people, and travel our- 
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selves in the countries we had read 
about! Fancy," and she broke into a 
merry little laugh, " three years ago 
we did not even know that the 
sources of the Nile had been dis- 
covered !" 

" Did you not ?" asked Wilfred, unable 
to help joining in the laugh. ** When did 
you discover the fact ?" 

« 

**On the steamer coming out. Percy 
Elton told me. You cannot imagine how 
disappointed I was. It had been a dream 
of mine that we would do it ourselves 
one day, Bertie and I.'* 

** There are still things left to discover, 
though the world is getting very small,** 
answered the Major. *' You and Bertie 
will be famous yet before you die." 

** Bertie will," answered Eva in all 

VOL. III. 34 
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seriousness. '* I only say ' we/ you know, 
because I can never remember to say 
anything else." 

" Eva," said Bertie, coming towards 
them from the tent, ** I am tired of writ- 
ing, and it is too beautiful to stay inside. 
Come down a little way by the stream 
with me before we turn in. I feel as 
if I should like to get out of hearing 
of those fellows' croon for once»" 

He alluded to the men who were 
sitting round the fire singing the plain- 
tive minor songs — or rather recitatives, 
common in almost all parts of Africa. 

They made a picturesque group in the 
mingled fire and moon light ; but a person 
with a headache might easily be excused 
for desiring to be a little farther off. 

Evelyn jumped up to follow her 
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brother with such alacrity and such evi- 
dent forgetfulness of her companion that 
the Major was half-amused and half-vexed, 
and determined not to accompany them. 
He watched the two figures disappear 
round a bend of the river, and then got 
up and joined the Etheridges. 

Meanwhile Bertie and Evelyn wandered 
together so happily that they were in 
danger of forgetting the time. It was 
a perfect night, and not quite so oppres- 
sive as both night and day had been recently. 

At length, just as Bertie began to think 
that it was time to return, Evelyn noticed 
a rock of some height rising out of the 
jungle, from which it occurred to her 
that there must be a splendid view, and 
she persuaded Bertie to follow her thus 
much farther. 

34—2 
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They scrambled up, laughing and 
slipping, and burst into exclamations of 
delight as the scene spread out below 
them on every side. 

"It is like being at sea," said Eva, 
" only that more than ever we seem to 
have all the world to ourselves. How 
still it is !" 

The stillness was indeed almost oppres- 
sive. Not a leaf about them stirred ; even 

the running of the water at a little dis- 
tance seemed only to deepen the strange 
moonlit silence. 

Bertie was a little uneasy when he 
observed, as he looked round, that the 
camp was not visible anywhere. Of 
course he knew it must be somewhere 
close at hand, for they had not come far ; 
but the ground here was full of small rises 
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and depressions, besides being more or 
less covered with underwood. 

They were just on the borders of a 
large area of cultivation, but all this region 
of uneven ground had been left untouched 
and uninhabited. 

*'Wait here a moment for me, Eva," 
said Bertie at last. *' I am going down 
to see which of those two paths will lead 
us back to the camp, and then I will come 
back for you." 

It so happened that Evelyn did not 
hear her brother's remark. She was art- 
lessly absorbed in one of those '* maiden 
meditations fancy free " which are apt to 
come suddenly upon thoughtful young 
women who find themselves among 
strange and mysterious surroundings. 

She was sitting at the extreme edge 
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of the rock, with her hands clasped 
over her knees, her poor battered hat 
on the ground beside her, and her eyes 
fixed upon the dark horizon far away. 

When, therefore, after a few moments 
she woke up again, as it were, and looked 
atound her, she was startled to perceive 
that she was alone. 

She started up with an impulse to call 
aloud for her brother, but just then she 
caught sight of a dark figure down at 
the foot of the rock which she had 
climbed. 

She supposed for a moment that Bertie 
must have childishly hidden himself in 
order to startle her, and ran lightly down 
the steep slope, intending when she got 
near to turn the tables by giving him a 

fright. 
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As she approached, however, the 

motionless character of the figure struck 

her, and she put her hand out to touch 

it with a sudden foreboding. 

It was the stump of a dead tree. 

'* Bertie ! Bertie !" cried Evelyn aloud ; 
** where are you ?" 

In the stillness she heard her brother s 
voice answer her out of the thicket, as it 
seemed, a little to- the right. 

Without a moment's thought she plunged 
in, and ran along in the direction thus 
indicated, still calling. 

The jungle closed round her and shut 
out light and sound, even if Bertie had 
not, unknown to her, been at that moment 
scrambling up the rock behind her, think- 
ing she had called him from thence. 

At length a thorny mimosa caught and 
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held her so persistently that she had to 
stop and extricate herself, a work of some 
minutes. 

She called again and again for Bertie, 
but no one answered, nor could she see 
any outlet to the thicket, or any sign by 
the help of which she might retrace her 
steps. 

In a moment it flashed upon her that 
she had lost her way, and was alone in 
the African jungle. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

" I love her as a man should love woman — mote 
than my life, but less than the ends life lives for." — 
Lord Lytton. 



KBOUT half an hour afterwards 
the quiet little party in the 
tent were startled by the 
sudden appearance of Bertie, white and 
breathless. 

"Eva," he said, panting. "Oh, has she 
not come in ?" 

" Eva I I thought she was with you." 
exclaimed Effie, only half comprehend- 
ing. 
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But before the words were out of 
her mouth the Major had started from 
his chair and gripped Bertie's shoulder. 

** Where did you leave her ?'' he asked 
hoarsely. 

** I missed her half an hour ago in the 
jungle. I have been calling ever since. 
I thought it was possible she might have 
come back. Don't — let me go." 

And shaking himself free from the 
Majors grasp he ran out again into the 
night, calling for his sister. 

**The boy's mad/* said Edmund, rising; 
** he'll only succeed in losing himself in 
that way. Go after him, Wilfred ; keep 
him with you. Til get up the men, and 
we'll have her in camp again in half an 
hour." 

The Major was almost up with Bertie 
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before Edmund had finished, and they 
went on together towards the rock, speak- 
ing no word to each other, only calling 
again and again upon Evelyn till the 
night seemed to ring with her name, and 
still there was no answer. 

Evelyn was nearly a mile away 
from them already, running and calling 
with breath that was almost spent, and 
still in the wrong direction. 

When they came to the rock up which 
they had climbed together so merrily an 
hour ago, Bertie stopped, and pointing to 
it said : 

" I left her on the top there. I was 
not quite sure of the way, and I asked 
her to wait for me while I went down 
to see. When I came back she was 
gone." 



1 
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" My God, she must have fallen !** 
exclaimed the Major, with a thrill of 
horror. 

Bertie gasped and staggered for a 
moment with the shock of the sugges- 
tion. 

" Oh no !" he cried the next moment ; 
" she could not ; her foot never slipped 
anywhere." 

But for all that he followed the Major, 
and the two went stealthily everywhere 
among the bushes, seeking that which 
they feared to find. 

The search occupied some time, and 
just as they had assured themselves, with 
a strange mixture of intense relief and 
disappointment, that her senseless form 
lay nowhere at the bottom of the rock, 
they were joined by Edmund Etheridge 
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and the men, who had been employed 
in beating carefully that part of the 
jungle between the camp and the 
rock. 

From this point it was decided to 
make a fresh start, and radiate carefully 
in every direction. 

They divided the men into three parties, 
of which the Major, Edmund, and Bertie 
took charge respectively. 

Edmund tried unsuccessfully to induce 
Bertie to return to the camp and leave 
them to hunt for his sister, but Bertie 
did not even seem to hear the sugges- 
tion. 

All night long the search continued 
without success. 

Effie thought that it was one of the 
longest she ever spent. She was alone 
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in the camp except for AH, the cook-boy, 
and two muleteers ; but that reflection did 
not trouble her. 

She was terribly anxious about Evelyn, 
and almost felt as if she must reproach 
herself if any harm should come to the 
pretty orphan creature who had been left 
upon her hands as it were. She sat up 
all night in the outer tent waiting for 
news. 

Now and then one of the search-parties 
would return to see if by any chance Evelyn 
should have found her way back to the 
camp, drink a little of the strong coffee 
which Effie kept in readiness, and go off 
again. 

Bertie only came back once, and then 
he looked so white and ill that Effie tried 
to persuade him to let the men go off 
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again without him, but he simply left the 
suggestion unanswered, and went off in 
five minutes. 

Morning came, and her husband came 
back to the camp, very grave and dis- 
pirited. He gave his search-party leave 
to sleep for awhile, and came and sat in 
the door of the tent, drinking a refreshing 
compound of egg and milk which the 
boy had gone off to make for him at 
once. 

For the twentieth time they discussed 
all the possible directions that Evelyn 
could have taken, and the chances that 
might have befallen her. 

The country in front of them was cul- 
tivated right away to the Nile, and almost 
treeless, but behind and to the right and 
left the jungle extended for some miles, 
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quite enough for anyone to lose him- 
self in almost hopelessly ; though a 
walk in a straight line in any direction for 
seven or eight miles must have led him 
into the open country. 

A couple of hours passed, and still no 
one else returned, and Mr. Etheridge 
rose to renew the search. 

It was getting terribly hot, and the men 

were very hard to wake ; but, to do them 
justice, they were ready enough when they 
were once roused. 

When they were off again, Effie lay 
down and tried to read, but found herself 
unable to do anything but look at her 
watch and listen in vain for the sound 
of approaching footsteps. 

Meanwhile Evelyn had spent a terrible 
night. She was not actually alarmed, as 
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many girls would have been, by the mere 
fact of being out alone in the jungle ; 
and when the thought of tigers or other 
beasts of prey occurred to her, she com- 
forted herself with the reflection that they 

# 

would not be found so near to Khar- 
toum. 

But as she was conscious that she was 
perfectly ignorant really whether this were 
the case or not, her apprehensions were 
not entirely destroyed, and she realized 
to the full the extreme danger that she 
was in of never finding the camp or being 
found, until too late, by Bertie and the 
others. 

In all this she thought much more of 
Bertie than herself She pictured to her- 
self his first discovery that she was gone ; 
his weary, fruitless search ; and she broke 

VOL. III. 35 
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out at length into weeping, not for herself, 

but for the thought of him. 

« 

Then she sat down upon the ground 
and tried resolutely to collect her thoughts 
and hit upon some plan of self-help. 

She could not cry out any more : her 
voice was almost gone. She cried out 
silently to God, and an answering sug- 
gestion came to her. 

She would make some mark upon the 
trees now and then, that might enable 
the others to find her if they came across 
her track ; and she had always a knife in 
her pocket. 

She took it out as this occurred to her, 
and moved on a step or two to find as 
large a tree as possible on which to 
begin. 

This brought her into a slightly open 
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space where she could see the moon 
between the branches above her. It 
immediately occurred to her that she 
might possibly be able to direct her 
course in some way by the moon. She 
remembered that it had risen over the 
plain in front of them at the time they 
camped. 

Then she supposed her course ought 
to be opposite to the one the moon was 
taking in order to bring her out of the 
jungle on the right side. 

She would notice which way the moon 
passed behind a mass of foliage just 
above her ; and meanwhile she set to 
work to carve a rude arrow upon the 
tree. 

When she had finished that, she thought 
she would cut her initial letter above it, 

35—2 
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in order that the others might know her 
mark unmistakably ; not considering that 
the first she marked would not necessarily 
be the first they found, and that, there- 
fore, marking one would not be much use 
unless she marked them all. 

However she did it, and then she sat 
down again to wait for the reappearance 
of the moon. 

She had not long to wait before the 
silver line appeared, and finally the full 
orb broadened and shone upon her for a 
second before the next leafy screen inter- 
posed itself. 

Evelyn got up with a deep sigh of 
relief. It seemed a different thing now 
that she had some definite plan by which 
to proceed, and she did not stop to con- 
sider how infinitesimal was her chance of 
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taking the right direction even by such a 
guide. 

She walked on bravely for half an hour 
or so, and then the road grew rougher 
and the thicket almost impenetrable. 

Finally she stumbled, and all in a 
moment her fatigue seemed to overwhelm 
her, and she felt as if it were impossible 
to proceed farther. 

She sat down and leant against the 
stem of a mimosa, too tired even to 
realize her forlorn condition ; she even 
slept for a few minutes, and then woke 
up with a start of terror under the im- 
pression that she had slept hours and 
must soon lose her only guidance, the 
fleeting glimpses of the moon. After 
that she plunged on bravely for a 
long while, stopping every now and 
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then to mark her track upon some shrub 
of larger growth than ordinary. 

It grew very dark, and she could no 
more even guess the whereabouts of 
the moon. It was so dark that, here 
in the jungle she positively could not 
see just in front of her, so she 
sat down again and waited for the 
dawn. 

It seemed a long time, and she could 
not watch the exquisite flush deepen on 
the sky, and the long rays shoot upwards, 
before the sun rose. She was only con- 
scious that the dawn had come by the 
greyness which stole over everything and 
the slight freshness in the hitherto stifling 
air. 

As soon as it was light enough she 
rose and pursued her way, hardly able 
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to walk, and wondering wearily if it would 

not be better to He down and wait at least 
restfuUy till either rescue or death came 
to her. 

Hitherto she had scarcely met a living 
creature except insects, but now one or 
two birds woke up and began to sing, 
and other creatures also, not so pleasant 
to encounter. 

Once Evelyn was just about to tread 
on what she took for a fallen branch, 
when to her horror it reared itself up 
suddenly, and as she sprang back glided 
away with the hiss of an angry snake. 
After that it must be confessed that 
Eva went in fear and trembling, and 
would not stop to mark her trees unless 
the ground were tolerably clear under- 
foot. 
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At length the country became a little 
more open, and it was possible to walk 
without parting the branches continuously 
and catching her ill-used dress upon every 
thorn. It became lighter and less op- 
pressive, and at length, when she had 
been stumbling painfully along with fre- 
quent pauses for nearly three hours after 
sunrise, she came upon a little open place 
with one great sycamore or fig-tree* in the 
centre. 

To her great joy there was also a 
tiny rill of water running along one 
side of the open space with a delicious 
murmuring sound. She sprang forward 
and plunged both hands into the cool, 
narrow stream. How refreshing it was 

* A kind of sycamore which bears figs, and is called 
indifferently by either name. 
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to quench the thirst which had been 
oppressing her, to dash the water plenti- 
fully over her head and neck ! 

When she had performed so much of 
her toilette as was possible under the 
circumstances, she turned to the tree 
and cut her arrow upon it. As she 
finished doing so, it struck her that this 
tree must be much higher than any 
within some distance, and that if it 
were possible to climb high enough she 
might obtain a view over the surround- 
ing couiltry which would be of service 
to her. She thought she would not find 
it difficult to climb. 

And thus she sat down under the tree 
and laughed a little hysterically, so vivid 
a recollection came over her of the last 
time she had tried to climb a tree. How 
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her hair had become entangled in the 

branches, and she had to wait nearly three 

hours till Nanno and Bertie came to look 

for her, and how Nanno scolded her all 

the while Bertie was getting her down. 

She had promised then to give up climb- 
ing trees in future. 

** But things are rather different now," 
said Evelyn, as she got up, still with an 
actual smile upon her face. 

She went up without any trouble, except 
that she began to realize how very stiff 
and tired she was. But she could not get 
high enough to see anything beyond the 
tops of the surrounding shrubs, so she 
came down again, hot, tired, and feeling 
so sleepy that she determined to rest 
before she went any farther. 

She found a most comfortable seat for 
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herself at the junction of one of the low, 
broad boughs with the parent stem, and 
nestling herself into it, fell asleep as peace- 
fully as if she had been in her little room 
in Cairo. 

All this time Major Smythe had been 
striding through the jungle — often far 
ahead of his men — in a state of alarm 
and anxiety which rendered all connected 
thought impossible. He never paused to 
consider why, if any harm were to come 
to Evelyn, life would no longer have any 
zest or happiness for him ; but he realized 
the fact well enough as he pushed and 
shouted through the thicket all that 
terrible night. 

He had not been back to the camp 
since midnight, and his men were be- 
ginning to show signs of giving in ; but 
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he tramped on without heeding even their 
presence, so absorbed was he in the one 
thought of Eva. 

It was about an hour after sunrise when 
he beheld, a little to his right an unmis- 
takably fresh mark cut in the stem of a 
young tree. He sent out all the men 
immediately in half a dozen directions to 
look for further traces ; but it was he 
himself^ who, about ten yards farther on, 
came upon a tree with the same mark, 
and an unmistakable E above it. 

He bent hastily to examine it, and then, 
as the full significance of the letter E 
burst upon him, he positively embraced 
the stem of the tree with both arms. 

Only for a moment ; in an instant he 
drew back with the rare blush of mature 
manhood and a tingling sensation of 
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anger at having made such a fool of 
himself. 

But the next moment the revelation 
came upon him like a flash of lightning, 
and he knew what it all meant. He 
knew that he was in love, as he had 
never conceived it possible to love any 
woman, with Evelyn Fitzgerald. 

He had no time to think about it 
then, however. The discovery of some- 
thing tangible to go by had put fresh 
heart into the men, and shout after 
shout proclaimed the discovery of a 
fresh mark. Major Smythe plunged after 
them, and was soon again the foremost, 
passing from mark to mark with an 
instinct that seemed unerring. Four 
more hours of this work, and he was 
in fact alone all his men having fallen 
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behind ; and he was only sustained him- 
self by an influence strong enough to 
make him entirely unconscious of his 
own fatigue. 

At length he came to the open space, 
and there lay Evelyn, sleeping like a 
child in the shade of a sycamore-tree. 
He seemed to make but one stride 
towards her. 

" Eva ! Oh, my darling, have I found 
you at last I" he cried. 

Then, as Evelyn opened a pair of 
dreamy brown eyes, and gazed round 
her in evident astonishment and oblivion, 
he caught her up in his arms, and turned 
as if he would then and there walk 
straight back to the camp with her. 

*' Major Smythe — oh. Major, put me 
down, please !" cried Evelyn, as she 
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became fully awake to what had hap- 
pened. " Oh, I thought no one would 
ever find me !" 

" Did you ?" muttered Wilfred, as, so 
far from setting her down, he clasped her 
the more tightly in his powerful arms. 
" Didn't you know that there was no 
place in Africa where I would not have 
gone to look for you, my life, my 
darling !" 

To his subsequent relief, he perceived 
that the sense of his words had not 
in the least reached Evelyn's dulled and 
weary brain. So weary was she that, 
instead of repeating her request to be set 
on her feet, she laid her head down upon 
Wilfred*s shoulder, and closed her eyes 
with a sigh of childlike relief. It was 
all he could do to keep from pressing 
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his lips upon the soft, pale cheek ; nay, 
he did for a moment just touch with 
them a straying lock of hair. 

It became evident even to him that he 

could not carry Evelyn in this way all 
the four miles — by the most direct route 
— to the camp, and yet he felt very savage 
when the next moment they were sur- 
rounded by his natives, who by their 
noisy congratulations and thanksgivings 
effectually roused Evelyn. 

She could not walk much, however, 
and a rude litter was speedily contrived, 
in which, when the thicket permitted, she 
was carried by relays of the natives. 

Here and there it was impossible to 
proceed in this fashion, and she tried to 
walk ; but now that the excitement was 
over, her limbs failed her completely, 
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and she had to resign herself to be 
carried by the Major. 

About a mile from the camp they met 
Bertie, and almost immediately afterwards 
fell in with Mr. Etheridge and his party, 
so that it was a full triumphal procession 
which greeted Effie's eyes when at length 
the shouts of the men brought her to the 
tent-door. 

It was near evening then, and a sheep 
was promptly delivered to the men to kill 
and make merry over ; so that what with 
the unusual feast and the promise given 
them of a full day's rest to-morrow, the 
camp became so noisy that none of 
the others could get much sleep that 

night. 

Evelyn, indeed, tossed about so rest- 
lessly, and seemed so hot, that Effie feared 

VOL. III. 36 
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she was in for an attack of fever ; but 
towards morning she became quieter, and 
fell into a sound slumber, which was not 
disturbed. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

" Did I speak once angrily, all the drear days 
You lived, you woman I loved so well, 
Who manied the other ? Blame or praise — 
What was the use then ? Time would tell, 
And the end declare what man for you, 
What woman for me, was the choice of God." 



I FEEL so wicked," said Evelyn 
plaintively. 

She was sitting with the 
Major on the same spot where they 
had sat two nights ago, just before 
starting on her disastrous stroll with 
Bertie. 
She did not now look the 'worse, 
36—2 
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however, for her exertions, and had 
professed herself perfectly able to con- 
tinue the march on the following morn- 
ing. 

Bertie had been with her almost the 
whole day, and she had scarcely seen 
her present companion. 

Indeed, the Major had gone off early 
on a solitary expedition into the jungle, 
and had only returned just before 
supper. 

He had been taking counsel with 
himself, in consequence of the discovery 
which he had made of the real nature 
of his feelings towards Evelyn. And 
the result of his solitary musing was 
that he had come back in a very de- 
pressed frame of mind indeed. 

He had not at all an exaggerated 
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opinion of his own merits, and he had 
failed to discover among them any that 
could recommend him to the affection of 
so rare and charming a creature as his 
little lady-love. 

He was eighteen years older than she 
was, to begin with. He had lost what- 
ever good looks hq once possessed — this 
was an opinion in which he would have 
found few people to agree with him — 
and he was a rough fellow, unused to 
ladies' society, and with all his love and 
goodwill might not be able to make her 
happy. 

He even considered whether it would 
be fair to try and win the affections of 
so inexperienced a girl ; but when he 
reflected on Eva s uncertain and perhaps 
desolate future, he could not feel that it 
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was selfish, at any rate, to try and take 
her into his care. 

Eventually he came back into the 
camp determined to do his best to win 
her, but with little hope of success ; and 
on the first opportunity he had deter- 
mined to begin by telling her something 
of which it was infinitely disagreeable 
to him to speak, and which he did not 
at all suppose she would like him the 
better for knowing. 

The discovery of the reason for this 
apparent inconsistency will be left to 
students of character. 

The opportunity came sooner than he 
had expected. Bertie had come out to 
sit with them after dinner, but Mr, 
Etheridge had called him to help in 
making out some botanical specimens, 
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and he was left alone again with Eve- 
lyn. 

He had been considering how best to 
begin what he had to say when the re- 
mark of Evelyn*s, above recorded, took 
him by surprise. 

*' You feel so wicked !" he exclaimed. 
"Now what can you manage to feel 
wicked about ?" 

" Oh, because it was so careless of me 
to get lost," said Eva, her brown eyes 
filling with tears. " I gave you all such 
dreadful anxiety and trouble, and I 
have delayed Mr. Etheridge three 
days." 

The Major was simply struck dumb 
by this view of the matter. Before he 
had found any words, Evelyn w^ent on 
with a little falter in her voice. 
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** It seems to me," she said, "that we 
owe you everything, Major Smythe. For 
first you saved Bertie for me, and now 
you have saved me for Bertie; and we 
have nothing else in the world but each 
other." 

" Don't, pray," muttered Wilfred, 
through teeth which were set in a firm 
resolve to keep back another kind of 
answer. 

** I will not say any more, if you do not 
like it," said Evelyn quietly. " But I shall 
not forget." 

There was a long silence. At length 
the Major said, hesitatingly : 

"Miss Fitzgerald, I wonder if it would 
bore you if Iwere to tell you something 
about myself ?" 

" No, I shall like to hear anything you 
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like to tell me/' answered Eva, waking 
from a reverie and turning to her com- 
panion. "I am afraid," she added, with 
a kind of frank dignity which made her 
seem less childlike than usual, " that I 
was rather rude to you last time you 
were good enough to speak to me as 
your friend. Will you forgive me, and 
take my friendship now r 

Wilfred took the hand which Evelyn 
had almost unconsciously extended 
to him, and kissed it reverenti- 
ally. 

** No," he said ; *' you were right. 
I wronged you by supposing that 
your — friendship — could be won so 

easily." 

'* So easily ! Ah, what have you 
not done for us T^ cried Eva softly. 
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Then checking herself, she added : " Tell 
me about yourself. I shall like to 
hear." 

" I told you I never knew my parents," 
said Wilfred, after a pause. " I was 
brought up in an odd fashion. I lived 
quite alone in a little country village 
with my grandfather. He did send me 
to Eton as soon as I was fourteen, but 
before the year was out he took me 
away again, because I was always getting 
into mischief, and kept me at home for 
the next three years with a private tutor. 
So you see, when at eighteen I went into 

the army, I knew little of men — and less 
of women. 

*Mt was the year after that that I 
fell in love," he resumed, after a pause. 
" I had been always laughed at by the 
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Other fellows, because I would never 
willingly have to do with any women, 
good or bad. I saw a certain woman at 
a regimental ball, and I fell in love 
with her before I had ever spoken to 
her. 

** She was beautiful enough to madden 
any man, much more a foolish boy 
like myself. I got introduced to her, 
and after that there were no more 
complaints of my dislike to society. 
I never could have enough of it, 
for I always met her. She was a 
year or two older than I was, but 
she never treated me as if I were a 
boy. 

" She lived with a crotchety old 
uncle, and she frequently invited me 
to come and see her — he liked mCy she 
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used to say. And at last, about six 
months after I met her, I became 
engaged to her, with the full consent 
of her uncle. My grandfather did 
not like it — I was only twenty, you 
see — but he did not oppose the 
engagement, so long as we promised 
not to talk of marrying for two 
years. 

"Our engagement lasted three months, 
and all that time I never had the 
.smallest reason to suppose that she had 
ever cared for anyone else, or that she did 
not return the affection I lavished upon 
her. 

'* At the end of that time I got a letter 
from her one morning, when I had been 
unable to get out to see her for a day 
or two. Would you believe that a 
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woman could do anything so heartless ? 
She had cut out and sent me the 
advertisement of her marriage with 
another man, whose name I had never 
even heard. He was an old lover of 
hers whom her uncle had forbidden the 
house. She had used me as a blind, to 
make him think she had forgotten. But 
she had corresponded with that other 
man all those months, and the day 
after she had bidden me a loving 
good-bye for the two or three days 
during which I could not see her, she 
had gone away secretly to join him in 
London. 

" I should have gone straight to the 
devil after that if it had not been for an- 
other woman, nearly old enough to be my 
mother. She was the wife of our colonel, 
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who had always been good to me, and 
had won my entire confidence during 
those first happy months. She and my 
dead mother saved me then. She saved 
me my faith in women ; she gave me, 
in a sense, my faith in God. I owe 
almost everything to her. She died 
about two years ago ; and since then, 
though I never forgot her lessons, I 
have never had a woman friend." 

Wilfred ceased speaking, but Evelyn 
had no word for him — she was silently 
weeping. When the Major perceived 
this, which he did the next moment, his 
self-control almost deserted him. 

'* Eva, Eva V he cried, ** have I made 
you cry ? Oh, how could I sadden your 
pure heart with such a tale — and yet, 
how could I not have told you ?" 
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" No, no, don't be sorry you told 
me," answered Evelyn, checking her- 
self sufficiently to speak. '* I am not 
sorry — only so very, very sorry for 
you.'* 

He kissed her hand in passionate 
gratitude, and would have said more, 
but that they were interrupted by Bertie, 
who came towards them from the tent. 
On his appearance, Wilfred and Evelyn 
rose simultaneously. 

** Remember," said the Major hurriedly, 
as he retained her hand for a moment, 
** you need never keep any confidence of 
mine from Bertie. I would not for the 
world be the first to raise a barrier, were 
it no thicker than a cobweb, between 
you two." 

Then he strode off, leaving Eva to 
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account for her tear-stained face by 
giving Bertie a brief version of the tale 
she had just heard, and be comforted by 
him. 





CHAPTER XV. 



" Three gifts I bring thee, perfected in one, 

As those three colours, rose and blue and gold, 
Commingle whitely in a ray of sun. 

For thy sweet humati nature I am bold 
To offer sympathy. Thy soul divine — 

May it receive the worship I aspire 
To yield liiee : for thy form, the beauteous shrine 

Of thy divine humanity — the virgin fire 
Of purest passion. Let the whole be told 
In one. Love doth this trinity enfold." 

^ EARLY a month had passed 
away since the Major's con- 
fidence to Evelyn, and had 
brought them to their last night on the 
march, about twelve miles from Suakim. 
VOL. m. 37 
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They had already encamped, though it 
was still daylight, for it had been a choice 
between an early halt and a prolonged 
march, which would have brought them 
into Suakim that night, and everyone had 
agreed in favour of the former. 

Suakim was not an attractive place, 
and the steamer was not likely to sail for 
the next four days.^ 

It was a lovely place to camp in. All 
the country here was under cultivation, 
and so green as to be wonderfully re- 
freshing to those who had just crossed 
the desert in June. 

The tents were pitched on the banks 
of a good-sized canal, up and down which 
just now a procession of native women 
from the neighbouring village were passing 
with their water-jars. 
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A group of palms crowned the village 
with feathery plumes against the live 
blue sky, and down below, where the 
horizon flushed in long reaches of rose 
and gold, a line of camels went by on 
their way home. 

On the bank, not far back, there was 
the little white dome-shaped hut, which 
marked the village well and shrine ; and 
all around and above this rose a gorgeous 
mass of oleanders in full bloom, pink, and 
white, and crimson. 

In front of them the fair green plain 
stretched downwards with a gentle slope, 
so that in the distance it was possible 
to distinguish the little town of Suakim, 
and beyond that the blue line of darken- 
ing sea. 

37—2 
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No one had remained within on such 
an evening. 

Effie was sketching the scene, Mr. 
Etheridge and Bertie had just succeeded 
in photographing it, and Wilfred and 
Evelyn, a little way off under the olean- 
ders, were simply enjoying it. 

In the last few weeks these two had 
become thoroughly intimate. The Major 
could not flatter himself that it was more 
than intimacy. 

Evelyn, though perfectly at ease with 
him, and liking him as much as she 
respected him, which was saying a great 
deal, never lost the sense of his being 
immeasurably old and learned in com- 
parison with herself; and when he 
rendered her the numberless attentions 
which added so much to the comfort of 
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her journey, or allowed a tender expres- 
sion to escape him unawares, she received 
it all as pure friendship and kindness, and 
repaid it with a frank grateful affection 
which the Major knew well enough 
was vastly different from his own 
feeling. 

Nevertheless he had been trying for 
the last few days to find a favourable 
opportunity for telling her all that was in 
his heart. 

Once on board the little Government 
steamer, he knew that it would be 
almost impossible; and once in Cairo, 
he felt as if, in the return of old 
interests and the commencement of new 
ones in which he could have no share, 
they must drift further apart than 
ever. 
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It SO happened that for the last week 
he had not been able to secure any 
time alone with Evelyn, and now that 
the hour had come it seemed to bring 
such perfect happiness that he feared 
to speak and break the spell. So they 
had been sitting in perfect silence for the 
last ten minutes, while the sun sank lower 
and lower, and the lights grew momently 
more beautiful. 

" Evelyn, what are you thinking of ?" 
he asked her gently, at last. He 
often called her Evelyn now ; indeed, 
it seemed to her the most natural 
thing. 

" Oh !" she answered, with a long 
breath, " I was thinking how sorry 
I am that this is our last night. I do 
like travelling in this way so much." 
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**You may have plenty of it yet/' 
said the Major. ** Bertie will be .a 
great traveller one of these days, 
and he will want you to go with 
him." 

He smiled as he spoke, but Evelyn 
took the remark quite seriously. 

** Yes," she said, a little sadly, *' but 
I suppose it will be several years first — 
even if we have money enough, and I 
suppose we shall have scarcely any at 
all." 

** You will go as soon as you can to 
England ?" he said, though he knew all 
their plans as well as they did them- 
selves. 

'' Yes, it is so good of the Etheridges 
to say they will take us. I suppose 
we could not stay in Cairo by ourselves. 
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And Mrs. Etheridge thinks we ought to 
find out our grandfather. Do you know, 
Major Smythe — I don't like to say it, 
if it is right for us to go, but I do 
dread that so much. I am sure he 
Avas not good to our father — Nanno 
says he never forgave my mother for 
marrying him ! And I am afraid I 
have been very much spoilt all my life ; 
I cannot think how it would be to 
live with anyone who was not kind to 



us." 



" Eva, could you bear a life with me ?'* 
burst out Wilfred, his strong, sweet voice 
deepened by repressed emotion. ** Oh, 
my darling, I would try so hard to make 
it pleasant for you — to cherish you as 
you ought to be cherished. I know you 
do not love me — not in that way — but 
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could you never do so if you would 
try ? Am I too old and rough a fellow 
for you ever to care for, Eva, Eva ?*' 

Evelyn sat perfectly still, dumb with 
astonishment. As she sat the Major could 
not see her face, and did not venture 
to turn and look into it. 

'* Do not answer me immediately," he 
pleaded, after that moment's pause. " I 
know I have startled you. I have meant 
it so long, my darling, only I could not 
make you understand ! And indeed no 
one can feel more strongly than I 
myself how presumptuous it is to offer 
myself as a fitting husband for you, so 
young and bright, the sweetest soul that 
ever breathed ! But won't you think of 
it, Eva ? Could it never be possible 
that you should care for me enough 
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to let me care for you, live for you, 
or, if need be, die for you ?" 

" Don't, oh, don't !" cried Evelyn, 
stemming with that sharp cry of pain 
the overwhelming torrent of his speech. 
**Oh, what can I say — how could I 
know ?" 

'' No, I know you did not know," 
answered Wilfred, forcing himself to 
speak calmly and gently for her sake. 
" I did not mean to tell you so 
abruptly ; I would not say one word that 
could distress you. I will not vex you. 
If you forbid me, I will not say another 
word of my love. But you will know that 
it is always waiting for you, and perhaps 
some day you might feel that it might 
be a rest to you to take and use it." 

"No, I will never do that," answered 
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Eva, recovering herself sufficiently to 
answer this with something of her usual 
frankness. " I know so little about it," 
she added almost pleadingly. ** I have 
never thought about marrying at all, 
really. But this much I know, that I 
would never so wrong any man as to 
take his love if I could not give him 
mine. My love ! It does not seem to 
be possible that I could ever have any 
love worthy of the name to give to 
anyone but Bertie ! I cannot realize 
such a thing." 

" But you will not take away your 
friendship," said the Major imploringly. 
" If I promise never to say a word that 
might distress you, never to forget that 
I may only show you friendship, you 
will not reject that too T' 
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"Why ^should I ?" asked the innocent 
child - woman in surprise. ** Can I care 
less for you and be less grateful to you 
because you have offered me everything, 
and I cannot take it ? Ah, it is good 
of you not to be vexed with me, to 
let me keep your friendship, which I 
value so much !" 

And she turned with frank, grateful 
affection towards her companion. But 
Wilfred had forgotten to call back the 
love out of his face and eyes, and some- 
thing that she saw there went straight 
to Evelyn's heart. 

** Oh, Major Smythe," she cried, " have 
I vexed you so much ? Oh, forgive me^ 
forgive me !" 

. Wilfred took the little hand that 
Evelyn had. stretched out with an 
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almost childish gesture of deprecation, 
and kissed it passionately. 

'^ Forgive you," he muttered ; and then 
he checked himself, got up from the 
hillock on which they had been sitting, 
and disappeared among the oleanders. 
His scarcely - heeded promise was a law 
to him, and he could not keep it and 
stay. 

When Bertie came up to join them a 
few minutes later, he found Evelyn alone, 
and the signs of trouble in her face 
made him anxiously demand an explana- 
tion. 

"Oh, Bertie, the Major " began 

Evelyn, and then she was cut short by 
tears. 

** Confound the Major !" answered 
Bertie angrily. " I beg your pardon, 
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Eva, and I like him very much, you 
know, but if he is really your friend 
I do not see why he should be always 
saddening you with his troubles." 

Evelyn recovered herself with a sad 
little smile. 

" Ah !" she said, " one would wish to 
share all one's friends' troubles. But this 
is not quite like that. Oh, Bertie, he 
wants me to marry him !" 

" Wants you to marry him !" repeated 
Bertie, as much amazed as she herself had 
been. '* Are you sure, Eva ?" 

*' Oh yes, he told me so just now. At 
least he did not say so in just those words, 
but that was what he meant. Is it not 
strange ?" 

** Well, after all, I suppose you are 
a woman now," said Bertie consider- 
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ingly, "though somehow I had never 
remembered it. You don't look like a 
woman somehow, Eva. I wonder why ?" 

Evelyn laughed a little hysterically. 

" I remember Percy telling me that girls 
were not grown-up till they were eighteen, 
and we shall be nineteen, you know, in 
ten days. I wonder if you are grown-up, 
Bertie ?" 

Bertie did not answer for a moment. 
He was sufficiently grown-up to take the 
matter more seriously than his sister did ; 
and he was telling himself now that he 
might have known what the Major wanted 
all the time. And was Eva quite sure 
what she wanted ? 

" So you are quite sure you would 
not like to marry the Major T he said, at 
length, . 
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'* Bertie !" cried his sister in dismay. 
"You don't want me to do so, do 
you ?" 

** Not if you do not wish it, of course," 
answered Bertie. " I do not think he is 
good enough for you myself, much as I 
like him." 

*^ Bertie 1" said Evelyn again, but this 
time in indignation. ** He is a great deal 
too good for me ; I do know that. But 
I don't want to marry anyone, Bertie. I 
have never really thought of any life apart 
from you." 

Bertie took her hand in a strong 
clasp. 

** We'll grow on the same stalk a while 
longer," he said. ** Oh Eva, I am glad 
you do not want to marry him." 

After that they sat for some, time in 
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silence ; while the beautiful after-glow 
faded away from the earth, a few pale 
stars came out above them. 

Effie came up at last ; she had put away 
her sketch, and was inclined for a talk. 
They seemed, when they once began, to 
have much to say about this long journey, 
which had proved so eventful lo some of 
them, and which yet they were almost 
sorry to have brought to an end. 

Her husband followed, and they sat 
talking there till so late that Edmund 
Etheridge said he thought the Major 
must have managed to lose himself some- 
how, and congratulated himself on having 
still another two aays to spare before the 
steamer sailed. 

They left him smoking under the olean- 
ders and waiting for the Major, whom they 

VOL. III. 38 
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afterwards heard had not returned to the 
camp till two o'clock, though he denied 
having lost his way, and refused to give 
any account of his proceedings. 

Evelyn was a little nervous when they 
met the next morning; but Major Smythe's 
manner was so exactly the same as usual 
that — her own heart being unawakened — 
she soon grew friendly again, and even de- 
cided within herself that the Major could 
only have taken up the idea because he 
was so sorry for her ; he did not really 
mind for himself. 

" Suakim again," she said to Bertie, 
as they approached the little town which 
they seemed to have left years ago. 
*' Look, Bertie ! there is another camp with 
Europeans in it. I wonder what travellers 
they can be !" 
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She pointed to a tent pitched under a 
tree by the side of the road, where a man 
in English dress was evidently inspecting 
some mules for travelling purposes. 

As their caravan approached he turned 
to look, and immediately gave vent to 
a yell which startled everyone into anima- 
tion. Bertie was the first to recognise 
him. 

" Paddy, Paddy !" he cried out ; and 
the next moment another figure emerged 
from the tent, and rushing straight to 
Evelyn, took her right off her mule in his 
embrace. 

**Oh, Major Heathcote !" cried Eva, 
with a tearless sob of delight and relief, 
while Michael Shee came up and began 
working her arm up and down like a 
pump-handle in his excitement. It was 

38—2 
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he who first found voice, however, to 
make any remark in answer to the Ethe- 
ridges' congratulations and inquiries. 

** Now the Lord be praised," he 
said, **but this is the happiest moment 
I've known since the black news 
came ! 

** Then you do know ?'* said Bertie 
huskily. 

" Sure, and isn't that the reason of 
our being here ?'* answered Paddy ; while 
Major Heathcote only murmured aside to 
Evelyn : 

" Oh, my little lady, what a blessing to 
see you safe !" 

** But how did you know ?" ** Did you 
you come to look for us ?" ** When did 
you hear ?" were a few of the questions 
poured upon them. Everyone seemed 
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to be talking at once, till Mr. Etheridge 
interrupted them. 

** This is all evidently very nice," he 
remarked, " but hadn't somebody better 
begin to explain. Where's the boy ? Ah, 
well — Fitzgerald, it would perhaps be 
more to the purpose if you undertook 
to make us all known to each other ; 
and meanwhile, as it is very hot, I 
propose that we adjourn to your friends 
tent until our own is ready." 

** I beg ten thousand pardons !" ejacu- 
lated Major Heathcote, suddenly be- 
coming awake to the fact that he had 
been keeping a strange lady standing 
unnoticed in the sun. '* Pray come in ; 
we are all in confusion ourselves, but at 
least we can give you a cool seat." 

" But what are you doing here, and 
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where are you going?" was Evelyn's 
first intelligible question as they grouped 
themselves under shelter. 

" Why, we were coming to look for you, 
little lady," answered Major Heathcote, 
as if that had been obvious to the 
meanest understanding. "We were loaf- 
ing about at Shepheard's the other day, 
Paddy and Graham and I, when Mac- 
donald came up and asked if we had 
heard the dreadful news about you; and 
then he showed us the telegram." 

"What telegram r asked Bertie. ''We 
sent none." 

"No; it was from somebody's agent in 
Khartoum, to say that an Englishman 
named Fitzgerald had died in the jungle — 
my poor little lady ! — and that it was 
supposed his son and daughter, who 
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were travelling with him, had perished 
also, as they had not since been heard 
of. Paddy and I left the next day." 

Evelyn's looks thanked him better 
than her words. Indeed, the sudden 
meeting had been a great trial as well 
as a delight, and she was glad when 
Effie proposed that they should withdraw 
to their own tent, now that it was ready, 
and leave the gentlemen to themselves 
until luncheon. 

Paddy and the boy, with whom he 
had fraternized on the spot, withdrew to 
concoct some beverage "worthy to cele- 
brate the occasion ;" and succeeded so 
well that he won Mr. Etheridge's good 
opinion for ever. 

Then there was a long confusing after- 
noon, a day of practical business, and 
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more or less sad tUe-^-tiUs, and on the 
third day after that the whole party 
embarked on the steamer on their return 
to Cairo. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



" A tale not new. 
Nor joyful, but a common tale. Adieu ! 
And that same God who made your face so fair, 
And gave your woman's heart its tenderness, 
So shield the blessing He implanted there. 
That it may never turn to your distress, 
And never cost you trouble or despair. 
Nor granted leave the granter comfortless ; 
But, like a river blest where'er it flows. 
Be still receiving while it still bestows." 

Jean Ingelow. 

JhEPHEARD'S hotel again! 
How sti^nge yet how familiar 
everything looked, and how 

difficult to believe that they had only 

been away about four months ! 
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It seemed so strange to be staying at 
the hotel also, instead of merely using 
the balcony as a general rendezvous. 

The twins had been rather anxious 
to return to their father's house, but 
had been overruled by the rest of the 
party. 

The establishment had all been broken 
up ; there was no one but the boab in 
the house, and all the linen, valuables, 
etc., had been carefully packed and 
locked in strong boxes before their de- 
parture. 

Considering that they intended to start 
for England as soon as possible, Effie 
.thought it better that they should all 
remain at Shepheard's together during the 
interval. 

Fortunately there was no difficulty 
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about getting rid of the house, as the 
landlord had been anxious for some 
time to get it into his own possession, 
and gladly* consented to break the 
almost expired contract without for- 
feiture. 

The few days which followed their 
arrival in Cairo were rather eventful 
ones in Egyptian politics, and all the 
Europeans were more or less excited 
about the Khedive's decision, which was 
still pending — whether he would openly 
defy the Porte, or accept the advice of 
the Western Powers, and resign in favour 
of his son Tewfik. 

The mass of the population did not 
appear to have any interest whatever in 
the matter. 

It was a still, breathless khamsin, and 
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for the first day or two our friends 
scarcely went out till after sunset, and 
even then the air was like the breath of 
an oven. 

They used to drive out beyond Gezirah, 
and gasp till the night grew cool enough 
for them to return with any chance of 
sleep. 

On the third day the news went forth 
that Ismail had resigned, and Tewfik 
was about to be installed in his father's 
stead. 

The twins went with Major Smythe 
and Mrs. Etheridge to see his entry 
into the Citadel. It was a very pretty 
sight, but strangely devoid of interest 
or excitement. 

Not a native came to view the pro- 
cession, except the soldiers on duty. 
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and most of these did not appear to 
have any idea what was going on. 

The only people who showed any sign 
of feeling were some of the members of 
his enormous household, who resisted with 
screams and frantic lamentations when it 
was notified to them that they must leave 
the country. 

As Evelyn and Bertie ascended the 
steps of Shepheard's balcony on their re- 
turn from the Citadel, Major Heathcote 
overtook them with his hands full of 
letters and papers. 

" Here are some for you after all," 
he said. "You told me you did not 
expect any, but I thought it might 
be just as well to ask, since we were 
at the post - office, and there were 
these." 
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He put them into Bertie's hands, and 
passed on into the hotel. 

There were two for Evelyn of different 
dates, evidently from Nanno ; and the 
third, which had only been waiting about 
a week, was directed to their father. 

Sitting on a bench together the brother 
and sister looked at it in silence, till 
Evelyn's patience gave way. 

" Oh, Bertie, open it," she cried ; '^ we 
must know what is inside." 

Bertie opened it, and held it so that 
she could read it with him. The letter 
ran as follows : 

" Castle Herbert, June ist, 1879. 

" Dear Captain Fitzgerald, 

"There is always more or less of 
awkwardness and constraint in the first 
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communication between two people who 
have abstained from any such for years. 
But I beg you to beh'eve that the estrange- 
ment would not have lasted so long — 
on my side at any rate — ^had I known 
where to find you. It was only through 
some chance remark of a young neighbour 
of mine — Percival Elton — that I became 
aware that you were living in Cairo, and 
that your son and daughter were with 
you. 

" Fitzgerald, I have been a lonely man 
for years, and my pride is humbled. My 
daughter is dead, and my son is dead, and 
your children are all that remain to us 
both. I would ask you if it is wise or 
right that my successor should grow up 
apart from all knowledge of his inheritance ; 
or that your young daughter should wear 
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out the best years of her life in the climate 
and country of Egypt. 

'* I do not ask you to give up your 
children, only to let me have some share 
in them. This house is as open to you 
as to them if you care to give up your 
wandering life and bring your children 
home. But if you cannot do that, at 
least think over what I have said concern- 
ing the children. Surely it must be time 
for the boy to think of choosing a pro- 
fession. If he wishes to go to college or 
enter the army, you must let his grand- 
father undertake the necessary expenses ; 
or if he has any other decided bent, let 
me know, that we may consult together. 

** I meant to say a great deal, but I 
find it difficult to write. Is it so im- 
possible that we should meet and be 
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friends ? I shall wait anxiously for your 
answer. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"William Herbert." 

" Oh, Bertie, how strange !" said Evelyn, 
as the letter came to an end. " What 
shall we do ? must we write to him, do you 
think — ^and tell him ?" 

**We had better telegraph, I think," 
said Bertie, after a moment's thought. 
*'We leave here on the 28th, and he 
might wish to answer before we left. 
I don't know if he would have time to 
write, but he could telegraph. It's very 
expensive though, I am afraid, and we 
shall have to come upon either Major 
Heathcote or the Etheridges for every- 
thing. We had better consult them 
first." 

VOL. IIL 39 
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"There's the Major coming out now/' 
said Evelyn. ** Til call him, shall I, 
Bertie ?" and she was gone before Bertie 
could move. 

It was not Major Heathcote, however, 
but Major Smythe whom she brought 
back, and who sat down on the seat be- 
tween them and read the letter. 

He quite agreed with Bertie that it 

would be best to telegraph at once to Sir 

William, and offer to come straight to him 

instead of remaining in London with the 

Etheridges. 
They went off in search of Effie to 

communicate the news to her ; and finally 

Major Heathcote and Bertie started 

off to the telegraph office, while Major 

Smythe came back into the garden with 

Evelyn, and walked up and down with 
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ber till the June sun drove them in- 
doors. 

To Eva the casual mention of Percy's 
name was more interesting than any other 
part of the letter. How delightful it was 
to think that if they went to live with their 
grandfather he would be one of their near 
neighbours! and she spoke much of the 
pleasure she anticipated in meeting again 
to her friend, who listened with unfailing 
sympathy, but secretly determined on a 
course of action which he had half resolved 
to pursue before. 

In accordance with this resolution he 
stopped Efifie on the balcony, when the 
others withdrew for the night, and detained 
her with the remark : 

'* Mrs. Etheridge, I want to speak to 
you. Would it make any difference to 

39—2 
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Edmund and yourself if I were to go on 
by this next mail, instead of waiting to 
travel with you ?" 

Effie gave him one quick look from her 

grey eyes, and knew all about it in a 
moment. 

'* Of course we should be sorry not 
to have you with us," she answered, 
** but it would not make the least differ- 
ence in any other way ; and you have 
been away from England so long that I 
can quite understand your not caring to 
dawdle about here/* 

" I believe," said the tall soldier, looking 
away nervously, "that you know exactly 
what I mean, and what a fool I have made 
of myself." 

** Yes, I have guessed something," an- 
swered Effie, with a good deal of kindness 
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and sympathy in her tone. ** I am very 
sorry for you." 

"Thank you," said Wilfred, a little 
huskily. " You see," he added, " if her 
future had been still uncertain, if there 
had been a chance that she might at 
any time have felt the want of me, I 
would hav^ waited on her every step. 
But as things stand, I don't think I have 
any right, even if I had a chance, to do 
anything towards winning her affections ; 
not now at any rate — and I don't know 
— Fm not sure that I can trust myself." 

He broke off there and turned away 
rather abruptly, but came back for a 
moment to add : 

"You'll tell her I'm going, won't you? 
You will write and tell me of her, if we 
do not soon meet in England ?" 
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" Yes, indeed I will," said Effie warmly, 
as he finally disappeared. 

The first person she had to tell was 
her husband, and he was rather annoyed, 
but grudgingly allowed that there might 
be good reasons for it, and revenged 
himself by teasing the Major unmerci- 
fully the next morning. 

It was the twins' birthday, and Eva, 
a little saddened by the mere fact of the 
anniversary, so different from any she 
had yet known, was rendered even more 
unhappy by the information thus conveyed 
to her. 

It was a cool and lovely morning, and 
she and Bertie spent the day almost 
entirely in the old house. How strange 
and changed it looked, like a face with 
the soul gone out of it ! It was almost 
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at its greatest beauty ; the masses of 
woodbine and jessamine made all the 
surrounding air heavy with fragrance, 
the crimson blaze of the hibiscus was 
everywhere, the sacred Nubian-tree hung 
down its ropes of gorgeous blossom 
almost to the ground, and all around the 
roses bloomed, and the thousand-flowered 
oleanders shot up between the green 
gloom of the drooping banyan-trees. 

There was not much for them to do ; • 
the few possessions which they had 
left behind and meant to take with 
them to England were soon put aside 
for to - morrow's packing ; the cases 
already packed were to be sent by 
long sea, and Bertie began painting the 
names upon them. Evelyn grew tired 
of watching him, and strolled away 
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into the garden by herself. The 
flamingoes stalked solemnly up and down 
like the ghosts of the happy past, and 
the wild doves cooed sadly from the 
depths of the banyan-tree. Her own 
pigeons were gone : she had given 
them away before they left on that 
strange journey to Khartoum. 

She was sitting by the fountain when 
she heard footsteps approaching, and 
looked up to see Major Smythe coming 
towards her. She had scarcely seen 
him that day, as he had been very 
busy arranging for his departure. 

" I am come to say good-bye," he 
said, as he took her hand. 

'* Good-bye now,' echoed Evelyn in 
dismay. "You are not going away 
to-night ?" 
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" Yes, I must. There is a telegram 
to say that the ship leaves Alexandria 
the first thing to-morrow morning." 

"Oh, I am so sorry," said Evelyn. 
" If I had known we would have come 
back to the hotel, and not have brought 
you out here to say good-bye." 

" I would rather have come here," he 
answered, looking round as if he would 
take in every detail of the scene. " So 
this was your home." 

*' Yes," answered Eva, her eyes filling 
with tears. " I used to think I should 
like changes to come in my life ; but now 
I think they are very dreadful. I had 
grown so fond of this home, and now 
I shall never see it again. Then how 
happy we were in our camp-life, and now 
that has all come to an end ; and you 
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have been so good to me, and now you 
are going away, and " 

" You are not going to say that you 
will never see me again ?" said the 
Major, with no more tenderness in his 
tone than he might have used to a child. 
" Friends do not part so easily, do they ?" 

" No, oh no !" cried Evelyn. " I did 
not mean that, only it will never be 
quite the same again ; nothing ever is, I 
think." 

** No, nothing ever is," answered the 
Major, and they were both silent for a 
moment or two. Then Wilfred took 
something out of his pocket and put it 
into Eva's hand. It was that rare thing, 
a genuine scarabeus, very small, cut in 
lapis lazuli, and set in native gold as a 
seal. 
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" Friends are allowed to give each 
other trifles for remembrance," he said, 
as Eva looked up inquiringly ; " besides, 
this is your birthday. " Will you not 
let it hang on your watch-chain, and 
let it serve always to remind you that 
you have a friend who is always thinking 
of your happiness, and would come to you 
at a word, if you wanted him, from the 
other end of the world ?" 

" Oh," said Eva, at length recovering 
the speech of which surprise had deprived 
her, ** how beautiful it is I I never saw 
one like it before. How kind everyone 
is to me f Some recollection of the words 
the other Major had said to her on the 
same spot not six months ago had 
suddenly flashed upon her. "We used 
to wonder what it would be like to have 
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friends, but I never guessed how much 
they could be in one's life." 

Wilfred felt that his self-control was 
giving way, and that it was time to take 
flight. 

" I must go," he said. " Good-bye, 
Evelyn ; do not forget that all your life, 
though you will have many friends, you 
can never find a truer one than Wilfred 
Smythe." 

Evelyn looked up with wistful brim- 
ming eyes, and gave him both her 
hands. 

" Oh, good-bye, good-bye !" she said. 

And then she did a thing which not 
one man in a thousand would have in- 
terpreted aright ; which afterwards, when 
her woman soul had grown to its full 
stature, she looked back upon with burn- 
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ing shame and confusion. She raised her 
face to kiss him. 

For an inappreciable instant of time 
Wilfred's brain reeled. All the passion 
in his nature rose up at that in one fierce 
desire to snatch her to his heart and wake 
her from her childlike calm with burning 
kisses. 

Only for an instant, and then with no 
more token of emotion than a slight shiver 
he bent down and kissed her gently on the 
forehead. 

"God bless you, my darling! Good- 
bye," Evelyn heard him murmur, and 
then he loosed her hands and went 
away. 

The long strain of that interview, with 
its fierce momentary struggle at the end, 
had left him almost physically weak, and 
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as he went up the steps he staggered, 
and caught at one of the pillars of the 
veranda. 

Instinctively he turned to see if Evelyn 
had noticed it, and so he saw her once 
more without being seen. 

She stood in her white dress by the 
fountain in a dazzling world of light and 
colour and sweet odours ; a rain of white 
jessamine-petals had fallen around her, 
and from the cool green depths of the 
banyan-tree the doves cooed softly. 

For one moment he stood and gazed, 
then he went out into the glare and noise 
of the dusty streets, and the gates of his 
paradise were shut behind him. 




PART III. 





CHAPTER I. 



" And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look or whether we listen. 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten. 
Every ctod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and lowers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers." 

Lowell. 

I HERE are few exceptions to the 
rule that whatever things are 
beautiful or noble or pleasant 
can be obtained nowhere in such per- 
fection as in England. 
VOL. III. 40 
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Out of all countries in the world she 
is perpetually gathering that which is to 
be desired both from men and from 
the productions of nature, and these 
repay their foster-mother's care right 
well. 

We hear much of foreign fruits ; but 
who in. his travels among their native 
countries has found grapes or peaches to 
compare with those which have ripened 
under the generous care of an English 
gardener ? 

We hear much of the beauty of Greek 
and Italian women ; but who has found 
so perfect a union of all that is admirable 
and constantly lovable as in the face of 
a beautiful Englishwoman ? 

We hear much of the politeness of the 
French; but who that has had sujSicient 
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experience to judge, will not acknow- 
ledge unrivalled the genuine courtesy 
and refinement of a perfect English 
gentleman ? 

And even in the matter of climate, 
concerning which it must be confessed 
that our dear mother-country deserves 
much of the abuse which is so liberally 
heaped upon her ; yet when for once she 
is gracious to us, and with the rare warm 
smile of her sunlight reveals to us, be it 
for a d^y, the beauty of her face, where 
in any country of the world will you 
find anything that so satisfies mind and 
heart and every sense of our human 
nature ? 

Sometimes the whole blank and rainy 
summer may pass by, and no such glory 
is revealed to us; but rarely does the 

40—2 
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year leave us without one such golden 
day in our remembrance, and sometimes 
for a week or even a month we live in 
such an atmosphere of serene and beau- 
teous life, that we well-nigh forget the 
dreary veil of mist, the cruelty of sleet 
and snow. 

It was the 19th of June, and one of 
the most glorious days ever known in 
that month of glorious possibilities. Per- 
haps in all England, moreover, it found 
its best expression in the grounds of 
Castle Herbert, a stately pile of Eliza- 
bethan building which rose from the 
summit of its hill into an azure sky, 
white and fair in the sunlight, and starry 
with the great white clematis which 
clothed it upon every wall. 

It was a beautiful building, with court 
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and cloister, but no castle ; that name 
had only been retained from the mediaeval 
stronghold which had been demolished 
more than three hundred years ago to 
make room for the present structure. 
On every side the ground fell away in 
swelling grassy uplands. 

At some distance on the opposite hill 
a herd of deer were visible feeding; and 
down in the little valley between, two 
or three swans were floating dreamily 
upon a still sheet of water. 

All round the house broad terraces, 
separated from one another by steep 
slopes of the finest sward, led down to 
the flower-garden, which was upon a level 
midway between the castle and the 
valley. 

On one side of the flower-garden was 
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the church, older than the house by about 
two hundred years ;^and beyond that, out 
of sight, was the tiny well-to-do village, little 
more than an appendage to the great house. 

The flower-garden was one great blaze 
of colour ; from the woods on every hand 
came the unceasing song of birds ; the 
very fountains seemed to have gone mad 
with joy as they leaped in the sunlight ; 
and the sweet savour of the bounteous 
earth went up like incense to heaven. 

On the topmost terrace two splendid 
peacocks were walking up and down, 
spreading out their radiant plumage to the 
sun in evident enjoyment of their own 
beauty. Now and then one of them would 
ascend two or three low steps which led 
to a large low window, and peer inside 
with an evident expectation of some one ; 
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and then with a low and not unmusical 
complaint return to his promenade. 

Red and white roses clambered about 
the lower windows, and at one end of 
the terrace a mass of honeysuckle trailed 
over the low balustrade and filled the air 
with perfume. 

By-and-by the patience of the peacocks 
was rewarded. A window, or rather a 
glass door in the bow-window, opened, 
and a graceful figure in white — Evelyn 
Fitzgerald — came out upon the terrace with 
food for her beautiful pets, who came 
readily to eat from her hand. 

She was greatly altered in the last two 
years, and yet it was difficult to define 
wherein the alteration consisted. She 
seemed to have grown taller, but such 
was not really the case, she had only 
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grown more stately in her aspect and 
manner — more womanly in fact, and much 
more beautiful. 

For a year and a half after they had 
taken up their residence with Sir William 
Herbert, she had been under the constant 
care and supervision of a really superior 
governess, who had done all that it was 
possible to do for her pupil's mind and 
person. She commanded Evelyn s respect 
by the thoroughness and variety of her 
acquirements, and her affection by constant 
kindness, but never her full confidence. 
Had she done so, Eva's clinging nature 
would have repaid her with absolute 
devotion, and lost much of her innocent 
independence of thought ; but this, with 
the best intentions, Miss Silver had 
never succeeded in doing. 
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Liberal-minded in many ways, she had 
been trained in a school of social opinion 
which made her regard Evelyn's former 
life and wanderings as something to be 
forgiven, and if possible forgotten, by all 

with whom she came in contact. She had 
never put this feeling into words, but 
Evelyn had none the less instinctively 
recognised it ; and to a single-hearted 
character like hers half-confidences were 
impossible. 

Thus it was that her twin-brother was 
still the sole repository of all her thoughts 
and fancies and recollections, and much 
that a woman only learns from women 
in the incidental teaching of confidential 
intimacy was still unknown to her. 

Bertie had changed perhaps even less 
than his sister. He was far too back- 
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ward of course in the ordinary rudiments 
of a classical education, even if he had not 
been too old to be sent to a public 
school on his arrival in England ; so a 
resident tutor had been engaged for 
him, and he had thrown himself into 
the course of study provided for him 
with such goodwill that in a year's 
time he had been able to matriculate 
at Oxford ; since when he had been the 
delight of his tutor, and the despair of 
all but a few of the better sort among 
the undergraduates of his college. He 
rode a good deal, and went in eagerly 
for boating — especially as his health 
improved — but joined little in the other 
pursuits of his compeers. Betting had 
no charms for him, all women were in 
his eyes entitled to the same reverence 
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as he paid his sister, and wine -parties 
were an abomination to him. 

On the whole, Sir William did not 
quite know whether to be most proud 
or ashamed of a grandson so unlike 
most youths of his age, until the hunting 
season came round ; when the reputation 
which Bertie quickly earned of being 
the best and most reckless rider in the 
field did much to dispel the old man's 
fear lest the young one should become 
either a milk-sop or a prig. 

As Evelyn stood there with her birds, 
a fit centre for the radiant scene, the 
bells began to ring out from the old 
church tower, and added another to the 
many musical sounds of which the air 
was full. 

They had not rung many minutes 
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before another figure came out upon the 
terrace; a bent but hale old man of 
seventy-five, leaning on a gold-headed 
cane. 

Evelyn did not hear her grandfathers 
approach, and started when he spoke. 

** It is time that you made ready for 
church, Eva," he remarked in the kind 
but inflexible voice of a benign tyrant. 
'' Where is Bertie ?" 

It was observable that whenever she 
was directly addressed by her grand- 
father, Evelyn's expression changed 
entirely, and became identical with that 
of her Cairo days. She had never lost 
the trick of looking out of her beautiful 
brown eyes like a startled deer, when 

taken by surprise. 

*' Bertie is in the old library, grand- 
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father," she answered. ** I will run up 
and call him." 

She slipped through the window again, 
and crossing a large oak-panelled dining- 
room, ascended a little side staircase to 
the old library, a large low room at 
the top of the house, which was filled 
with the overflowings of the library- 
downstairs. 

It was not a very tidy room, for besides 
that the walls were lined with books, 
mostly somewhat the worse for wear, 
other and newer books were heaped on 
every table and window-seat. But it 
was full of sunshine and flowers, and 
had a pleasant air of home about it, 
as became the twins' private sitting- 
room. 

Bertie was there, stretched on one of 
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the low cushioned window-seats, and deep 
in a book. 

"At last," he said, as Eva came into 
the room. " I thought you were coming 
up directly after breakfast to hear this 
new thing ; and now the bells have begun 
to ring." / 

** Oh yes, Bertie, I'm so sorry; but 
first grandfather wanted me, and there 
were the peacocks — and now grandfather 
says it is time to go to church. Will 
you go down, Bertie, and go on with him 
if he gets nervous about being late? I 
won't be long in dressing." 

** All right," answered Bertie, rearing 
up his long thin figure. " I thought 
perhaps Pfercy had come up." 

** No ; but he is coming home with u& 
after cKurch. He said he wanted to have 
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a long talk about the arrangements for 
the 2 1 St." 

"When did you say the Arundels 
come — to-morrow ? We shall have great 
fun altogether. I am surprised, though, 
to see how keen our grandfather is about 
it. I never thought he cared so much for 
Percy before.** 

" No," said Eva, as unsuspiciously as 
her brother. "He and Percy were shut 
up almost the whole evening in the 
dining-room, when Percy was here on 
Friday — talking business, I suppose. 
Percy did not come into the drawing- 
room, except just to say good-night. 
But oh, I must go." 

And she vanished through the curtained 
door that led to her own room. 

It was true that old Sir William and 
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Percy had been talking business on Friday 
evening, but not exactly of the nature that 
Evelyn supposed. For Percy, on his 
return about two months ago from spend- 
ing the winter in Rome, had been so 
struck by the improvement in Evas 
appearance and manner that he had 
begun to ask himself whether he could 
do better than marry her after all. 

Four years ago, when she had appeared 
as the unformed and, for all he knew, 
penniless daughter of an Irish adventurer 
— so he had privately stigmatized Captain 
Fitzgerald — it had been out of the ques- 
tion ; but now the connection was irre- 
proachable, and, *'hang it all, any fellow 
might be proud of a wife like Eva. How 
pretty she had grown, and how charming it 
would be to have her all to himself!'* 
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He began to feel that these altered 
circumstances must have been brought 
about by a special Providence to reward 
him for the prudence and self-denial 
which he was conscious of having exer- 
cised during that memorable winter in 
Cairo. 

And then she was so fond of him. In 
this reflection he was perfectly justified. 
Evelyn was very fond of him ; fonder, she 
would have said, on being asked the ques- 
tion, than of anyone else, except Bertie ; 
and Percy was not in the least jealous of 
her devotion to Bertie. It augured well, 
he considered, for her devotion to her 
husband, t,e, to himself. 

So on the whole Percy Elton was well 
content with the state of affairs, and had 
privately fixed on their double birthday 

VOL. III. 41 
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as the right time for "bringing matters 
to a crisis." 

It was his own doing that after ap- 
proaching the subject in orthodox form 
on Friday evening with Sir William, and 
thereby, as he knew, securing the entire 
approval and co-operation of the old 
gentleman, all explanation between himself 
and Evelyn had been deferred. 

It must be confessed also that the delay 
was not due to any excess of humility or 
doubt of his reception. It was more the 
feeling of the child who "keeps the best 
bit to the last." 

Evelyn, as she strolled about the garden 
between the two young men, or helped 
largely in the consumption of strawberries 
and cream under the lime-trees that Sun- 
day afternoon, little guessed that the lazy 
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brown eyes were watching her with a new 
interest — a feeling not unlike that of a cat 
watching a little tame bird, with the know- 
ledge that at any moment a paw can be 
stretched to claim its prey. 

They discussed endless projects for the 
next few days ; for besides the grand 
entertainment on the 21st, everyone in- 
tended the Arundels' visit to be a very 
happy one. 

They had been there once before, about 
six months after the Fitzgeralds came to 
Castle Herbert; but since then, except 
during a very brief sojourn in London 
more than a year ago, they had not met. 

Sir William hated London, and never 
willingly left Castle Herbert ; but he had 
thought it right that his grand-daughter 
should be presented, and had taken a 

41—2 
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house in London for one month only; 
during which Evelyn enjoyed herself to 
her heart's content, and was nevertheless 
nearly as glad to return to the country 
as Sir William himself. She had found 
late hours and excitement far more try- 
ing than long marches in Africa ; and as 
for the young men in whom her chaperon 
had dutifully tried to interest her, not one 
of them could be compared to Major 
Smythe. 

Evelyn scarcely knew herself how 
confirmed a habit she had formed of 
mentally referring everything and every- 
one to that standard. His name was 
far less often on her lips than that of 
the other Major, with whom she cor- 
responded fitfully ; whereas she had 
heard nothing of Major Smythe since 
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the Etheridges left England, more than 
a year ago, and had never seen him 
since that parting in the garden at 
Cairo, of which she scarcely dared to 
think now, her cheeks burned so at the 
remembrance. 

Lady Arundel and her daughter arrived 
early the next day, so that they were 
able to get down to the lawn-tennis- 
ground before dinner. All four young 
people were, like their neighbours, more 
or less wild about the game. Eva did 
not care to spend many hours of her 
day over it, though she enjoyed a 
game now and then ; but Percy was 
one of the best players in the county, 
and Blanche Arundel played sufficiently 
well to hold her own with Bertie 
against the other two. Lady Arundel 
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sat under a cedar-tree and looked on — 
at least she was said to do so — but her 
eyes had never quite lost the strange, 
unnatural look which they had worn at 
her husband's death, and never seemed 
to see anything around her. In all 
other respects she was her natural self 
again ; a quiet, gracious, dignified woman, 
always dressed in black, and still ex- 
hibiting that curious likeness, or rather 
contrast, to her daughter Blanche. 

Percy stayed to dinner with them, and 
the night was so beautiful when he went 
away that the others walked down to 
the Golden Gates with him, and stood 
there for a long time listening to the 
nightingales, until Sir William sent a 
footman to call them in. 

Evelyn was up very early the' next 
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morning, and went out into the garden 
before breakfast. She was sitting on the 
low stone balustrade of the terrace, looking 
dreamily over the beautiful view, and 
letting her lapful of roses fall to the 
ground, when there was a step on the ^ 
gravel behind her, and before she could 
look round, Percy had taken both her 
hands in his, and was wishing her many 
happy returns of the day. 

*'Oh, Percy, I had forgotten you were 
coming to breakfast!" cried Evelyn, as 
she returned his greeting joyously. " Only 
see what a glorious morning — not a sign 
of a cloud anywhere !" 

**Yes," said Percy, in a preoccupied 
manner, as he sat down on the balustrade 
beside her. 

Somehow his whole mental position 
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had changed on the instant. He had 
come up fully intending to find Evelyn 
alone as soon as possible, and get the 
whole thing over before the business of 
the day began. 

He had been more fortunate than he 
expected, for here was Evelyn all ready 
to be spoken to — and yet it had never 
seemed so impossible to speak. 

A sudden overwhelming distrust of 
himself had taken possession of him. 
He had hitherto thought much of all that 
Evelyn would bring to him. Now almost 
for the first time it occurred to him to 
wonder if what he could offer to her were 
really so very much after all. 

He looked at her pure, lovely face, and 
thought of that first day, so long ago, 
when she had appealed so innocently to 
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his better judgment in the ship's library. 
Would she trust him as implicitly now ? 
he wondered. 

" What makes you so grave this morning, 
Percy?" asked Evelyn at length, rousing 
herself from a happy summer-dream to 
observe her companion's unusual silence 
and abstraction. 

" Eva," answered Percy, with a desperate 

plunge, " I have two birthday gifts for you ; 

but you are not to choose, they can only 
go together." 

'* Oh, I shall not want to choose !" said 
Evelyn lightly. " I shall accept both with 
the greatest pleasure. I have a little gift 
for you too, but you must wait for it until 
we go into the house." 

" I have both mine with me here," said 
Percy. " Shall I tell you what they are T 
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" Yes, do," answered Evelyn, wondering 
a little at his manner. 

Percy pulled out a diamond ring and 
held it towards her on his open palm. 

" Evelyn," he said, in a voice which 
shook a little in spite of himself, " if you 
will let me put this on, I shall take it as a 
sign that you will accept the greater gift 
that I offer you with it." 

Evelyn looked from the flashing 
diamonds to the flashing brown eyes 
above her, and in their light the whole 
was suddenly revealed to her. 

" Oh, Percy !" was all she said. 

" Don't — don't look at me in that way," 
burst out Percy, his naturally indolent 
manner changed to one of passionate 
excitement. " Don't tell me you did not 
know. You must have known, Evelyn; 
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you must know that I have loved you 
ever since we were in Cairo together. 
Do you not remember that night at 
Gizerah, when we were out in the garden 
and Bertie came to call us ? If he had 
not come up at that moment I should 
have told you then what I tell you now — 
that I love you better than anybody else 
in the world, that I want you to love me. 
Oh, Evelyn, you will, won't you ? I have 
thought of it so long, you must surely have 
known that I did." 

"No, I did not know," answered 
Evelyn very sadly, but with some dig- 
nity ; ** I never guessed it, Percy. I 
thought we were just friends, as we have 
always been." 

" Friends !" cried the young man, with 
an accent almost of contempt upon that 
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oft-profaned word. •* Oh, Evelyn, how 

much more !" 

His eyes were glowing, his hands out- 
stretched, and he tried to take Evelyn's ; 
but she put them behind her with one of 
the childish gestures which she had not 
yet outgrown, and stood looking at him 
with grave, sorrowful eyes. 

" You are not more to me," she said. 
" Oh, Percy, I am .very sorry." 

** But I shall be," he cried passionately. 
** Give me a chance, Eva — let me put on 
the ring, and I will take care that you 
shall never want to take it ofif again." 

** Percy, I cannot," answered Evelyn 
steadily. "It would not be right when 
I do not love you." 

" Do you mean to say," he answered, 
looking so fierce that Evelyn felt her own 
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courage rise almost to the pitch of defiance, 
** that you will not — that you do not mean 
to love me ?'* 

" I mean to say that I cannot love 
you," answered Evelyn proudly, her head 
thrown back, and her hands clasped behind 
her. 

Percy turned white. 

** Good-bye, then," he said quite coldly. 
'* I am afraid I must get you to make 
my excuses to your grandfather this 
morning. I have still much to see after 
for this afternoon." 

He raised his hat and turned away. 

Evelyn stood perfectly still, breathing 
a little quickly, as she began to realize 
what had happened. 

Before her thoughts had shaped them- 
selves into any coherence, there was a 
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hasty step, and Percy was back again and 
covering one of her hands with hot, 
passionate kisses. 

" Evelyn, Evelyn," he cried ; " forgive 
me — I was a brute to you. Oh, Evelyn, 
I can^t realize it — it cannot be true. Leave 
me a little hope, just for to-day. I shall 
ask you again to-night." 

And before Evelyn could answer him 
a word he was really gone, and the gong 
sounded for prayers. 

Evelyn shook her hand as if he had 
burnt it. It had seemed natural to her 
to have her hand kissed by her father's 
friends in Cairo, but this was a different 
thing. Then she passed it wearily over 
her forehead, as if to get rid of an invisible 
veil of bewilderment, and finally went to- 
wards the house and slipped into the 
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dining-room just as her grandfather began 
to read prayers. 

She was not capable of attending 
much, but it gave her space to collect 
her thoughts, and realize that she must 
do her best to get through the day, 
though all the pleasure was gone out 
of it. 

She was almost shocked to feel that 
instead of thinking sorrowfully of Percy, 
and with anxiety of what her own con- 
duct might have been, she was only 
conscious of a burning resentment, a 
sudden revolt of her whole nature against 
the idea which had been presented to 
her. 




CHAPTER II. 

" How could I tell I should love thee to-day 
Whom that day I held not dear ? 
How could I tell I should love thee away, 
When I did not love thee near?" 

CFTER prayers there was a con- 
fusion of greetings, and then 
breakfast — fortunately never a 
very lengthy though a late meal at 
Castle Herbert. 

No one appeared to think that there 
was anything to cause remark in Evelyn's 
silence or Percy's absence ; but when 
Evelyn slipped away directly afterwards 
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on the plea that she had her birds to 
feed, Bertie went after her, and found her 
standing in the great window of the old 
library. 

" Eva," he said, pulling her down on 
the window-seat beside him with a caress- 
ing action, "something troubles you this 
morning. What is it Y' 

" Oh, Bertie, it is Percy I" was all 
Evelyn could say. 

"Then that was what grandfather 
meant !" exclaimed Bertie. " I thought 
it must be ; it was something he said last 
night, after you had gone up to bed. 
Oddly enough, I never thought of it 
before. Percy has been so much like 
one ;of' ourselves. But do tell me, Eva, 
what did you say — I mean, what answer 
did you give him ?*' 
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" I refused him !" answered Evelyn, 
with a flash of that strange anger. " Why, 
Bertie, I never thought of such a thing. 
Why must people always be supposed 
to marry, I wonder ? It is very dis- 
agreeable." 

Bertie suppressed a gmile. 

"Well," he said, "fortunately we needn't 
consider the subject in general, only the 
case in question. You have quite de- 
cided, then ?" 

"Yes. I am quite sure I shall never 
marry Percy." 

Bertie heaved a sigh of relief. 

" Poor Percy !" h? said ; ^* and yet I 
can't be properly sorry for him. I am so 
thankful you don't want to give yourself 
away to anyone just yet. I wonder what 
grandfather, will say T' 
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" Do you think he will be very angry 
with me ?" asked Evelyn, shrinking a 
little. 

" I am afraid he will be a good deal 
disappointed/' admitted Bertie. " I think 
this must have been a favourite project 
of his ; but he has always been so kind 
— and I am sure he cannot want to lose 
you. < We will say nothing about it till 
to-morrow. Poor Percy, what a sad' 
affair this will make of his birthday for 
him ! We must do all we can to make it 
easier for him in the afternoon." 

Evelyn put up her hand to her forehead 
wearily. 

" I will try," she said. '* If I could 
only get away somewhere alone this * 
morning. I feel so confused, as if I must 
have some time to myself before I 
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can behave properly. What have we 
settled to do, Bertie ? I cannot re- 
member." 

" Let me see : Lady Arundel would not 
allow tennis, for fear Miss Arundel should 
be tired for the evening. We were to 
row over to the island, and sketch the 
Castle from there. There is not the 
least reason for you to come. Grand- 
father does not mean to go, of course, 
but he will not want you, and I can 
easily make some excuse to the Arundels 
for your resting. Have you any head- 
ache T' 

" Oh yes," answered Evelyn, with a 
rather wan smile ; "it is not very bad, 
but you can quite truthfully say that 
I have one. Only don't let them come 
tcfine." 
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" rU take charge. And you must not 
worry yourself, my little lady ; you could 
not help it, and Percy will get over 
it." 

" Oh, Bertie, there is no one in all the 
world like you," said Evelyn, laying her 
head on his shoulder with a little sobbing 
breath. 

Bertie laughed, kissed her, brought her 
the eau-de-Cologne, and finally departed. 

Evelyn watched them walk through 
the flower-garden, down the grassy slope 
to the water, and push off in the punt. 
Then with a sudden impulse she rose up 
and went out herself, choosing the opposite 
direction, however, and plunging into the 
cool depths of a little wood which ran 
along the brow of the hill behind the 
Castle. 
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She walked some way, until she came 
to a tiny deep pool in the very heart of 
the wood, overhung with arching trees 
and set round with lilies of the valley. 
Evelyn sat down among them on a moss- 
covered log, and gave herself up for a 
few moments to the blessed influences of 
the perfect summer day. 

Before long, however, Percy's white, 
passionate face obtruded itself again on 
her imagination. Poor Percy ! perhaps 
she had not been kind or thoughtful 
about it, and he did seem to care very 
much. Why was it that she still felt 
angry about it, almost as if he had 
insulted her by asking for her love ? 
Ah, how different from that other time 
when like words had been spoken to her ! 
How different Percy was to the Major 
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— a mere boy, with scarcely a serious 
thought in his head! But it was a thing 
to be proud of, to remember gratefully 
all her life, that she had been loved by 
Major Smythe. How good he was — how 
true and strong and noble — ah ! 

Evelyn sprang to her feet with an 
audible cry, and then flung herself at 
full length upon the ground, burying 
her face among the lilies as if she 
would hide her burning cheeks from 
the very birds in the tree above her. 
She understood it all now. In one 
moment of revelation it had come to 
her, the knowledge that Percy had 
asked her for what she could not give, 
because — she loved Wilfred ! 

In the first shock of her discovery it 
was one of unmixed pain and humilia- 
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tion. In the strange conflict of her 
feelings she felt almost as if she hated 
Major Smythe for having surprised, as 
it were, the citadel of her maiden 
heart, and enthroned himself there 
unawares. He had not tried to see 
her for these two years, he had made 
no sign ; and yet — she had given him 
her love ! 

At this point Evelyn got up again, 
and stood on the brink of the pool, 
lifting up her face to the sky between 
the trees. 

'*Yes," she said aloud, with a solemn 
deliberation, " there is no need to be 
ashamed — I am not ashamed of it! He 
is so good and noble — I will love — 
him !" 

The last word died away upon her 
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lips. She long thought of him by his 
name of Wilfred ; but she had never 
spoken it, not even in the simple 
prayer which she had put up for him 
daily ever since their last sad parting. 

Then she bathed her face, smoothed 
back the loosened hair, and sat down 
again on the log to think. 

She knew now that for the last year 
or more — she could not exactly say when 
it began — she had, without shaping the 
idea into conscious thought, considered 
herself as belonging to Wilfred. He was 
her standard of all perfection in man ; yet 
he had thought her worthy of his love, 
and she would become so. 

She knew now that she had been wait- 
ing for him all this time, and that the 
feelings which just at this moment seemed 
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to be stifling and almost shocking her by 
their intensity were the blind pulses of 
that mighty love, of which she had said to 
herself that she knew nothing. 

She did not dwell much upon the 
future. She told herself that it was quite 
enough for her now to know that she 
belonged to him, and that when he 
came to claim her he should find her 
very different from the careless ungrate- 
ful girl who had put aside his love so 
lightly. 

Somehow, vague and indefinite as her 
thought of his future coming was, she 
never doubted it In her full heart there 
was no room for any doubt of him or of 
herself, or so much as a thought of all 
the changes and chances of this difficult 
world. 
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She rose up by-and-by, and filling her 
hands with lilies, wandered slowly home- 
wards through the wood, her face radiant 
with the reticent sweetness of a great and 
secret joy. 

She went straight up to the old library 
on her return, and going to her own parti- 
cular window, unlocked a little drawer in 
her writing-table. From thence she took 
the scarabeus which Major Smythe had 
given her at their parting. It had lain 
there almost ever since, sometimes used, 
often looked at with a shy increasing 
pleasure, but never worn. 

Now, however, she deliberately took 
off from the ring of her watch-chain all 
the charms which hung there, leaving 
only a locket which held Bertie's hair, 
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and fastened the seal upon the ring. She 
stood looking at it for some time, still 
with that solemn radiance upon her face ; 
and then she knelt down and conse- 
crated herself to her ideal purpose with 
a prayer. 

When Bertie came into the old library 
just before luncheon, he found Evelyn 
putting her lilies into a glass, and was 
struck by the change in her counten- 
ance. 

**Well, little lady, you have been 
making the best use of your time," 
was his greeting. "You look as well 
and jolly as possible. Headache quite 
gone ?" 

** Quite gone," answered Evelyn, with 
a deep sudden blush as she turned away. 
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The first chill of her newly-found happi- 
ness came over her then. She had never 
had a secret from Bertie before, and it 
was a new thing to her not to be able 
to meet his eye. Yet how could she tell 
him this ? 

He did not observe her action, and 
went on telling her all that they had been 
doing. 

"Grandfather was glad that you were 
keeping quiet," he ended, ** we have to 
start so soon after luncheon; and he 
wants you to look your best, I am 
sure." 

" I did go out, Bertie," said Eva 
hurriedly. " I have been sitting in the 
wood." 

" Well, you have done the right thing, 
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at any rate. Come down now ; there's 
the gong/' 

The entertainment at Marham Church 
was of a mixed character, and most of the 
guests were coming in two sets, for the 
afternoon and evening ; but Percy had 
made a great point of having the Herbert 
party with him through the day, and 
only yesterday Evelyn had looked fpr- 
ward to it with delight. Now she did 
not know whfch she most wished to 
escape, the out-of-door ffetes for the 
tenantry, or the dinner and ball to the 
connty neighbours. 

She was astonished to find how entirely 
her feelings towards Percy had changed 
sipce the morning. She did not think 
him tb blame now, but w^s genuinely 
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sorry for the pain she had given him ; 
and though earnestly hoping that he 
would not renew the subject, she was 
fully prepared to be as patient and con- 
siderate as possible. 





CHAPTER IH. 



" Threads cross and break and entangle ; the pattern 
runs awry. Yet God's eye is over the loom ; His 
finger is upon the wheels !" — The Gayworthys. 

CBOUT the same time as Evelyn, 
accompanied by Lady Arundel 
and Blanche, entered the 
drawing-room at Marham Church after 
a change of dress — that is, a little 
before sunset, though the daylight was 
already carefully excluded from the 
great dining-room — a stranger made his 
way down from the little station to the 
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village inn, and ordered a room for the 
night. His arrival excited no comment 
in the little place, which was much 
better than most of its class ; for 
besides the fact that one of their bed- 
rooms had already been engaged by a 
gentleman who was going to drive ten 
miles to the Marham Church ball, 
strangers did occasionally sleep at the 
inn who came to see Castle Herbert, 
the grounds and gardens being open 
to visitors one day in every week, 
even when Sir William was living 
there. 

This stranger was a tall, soldierly 
man, bronzed and bearded, with splendid 
blue eyes — Major Smythe, in fact He 
had been abroad again for more than 
a year, and had come back suddenly 
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about SIX weeks before, having been 
summoned to take possession of an 
unexpected inheritance, more extensive 
than valuable. 

It was a complex chain of influences 
which had led him to take the step of 
coming down unannounced to the little 
inn of Castle Herbert village. He had 
no very definite plan of action. He 
meant to see Eva. Deep down in his 
heart there was an unacknowledged 
hope that he would be able to plead 
his cause once more ; but, at any rate, 
he must see her, and know that she 
was well and happy. 

He was restless, and half wished now 
that he had written to tell Bertie he 
was coming. 
. He had made up his mind that he must 
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not go up to the house till the next morn- 
ing, but just now it seemed an unbearable 
time to wait till next morning for news 
of Eva. 

The inn seemed quite deserted. The 
landlady herself had brought him some 
cold beef and bread ; and now he could 
see her tying up carnations in the little 
front garden, but there seemed to be no 
one else about. 

He took his pipe and strolled out to 
join her, intending to make her talk 
about Castle Herbert. She was a soci- 
able little body, and welcomed him with a 
smile. 

" You needn't have mattered about the 
smoke in the parlour, sir," she said 
affably. " But, after all, the garden's a 
deal pleasanter, and the sun's only now 
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setting. This be the longest day in the 
year, they say." 

** Yes, I believe it is," answered Wil- 
fred absently. " You seem to be all 
alone, Mrs. Anderson. Is that because 
of the haymaking ?" 

"No, sir ; it's the Marham Church 
festival — young Mr. Elton's coming of 
age. For that matter he is twenty-five, 
not twenty-one ; but it do seem that he 
couldnt have control of things himself 
before. I thought may be, sir, you were 
come for the ball — we have one gentle- 
man sleeping here to-night, after it. But 
now I think of it, I should have known 
if you belonged to this part of the 
country. Youll be come to see Castle 
Herbert ?" 

'* Yes, I thought of going up there," 
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admitted the Major. "It's a fine place, 
is it not r 

** Dear me, yes, sir ; quite the show- 
place. Sir William lives there nearly 
all the year round, but he always allows 
visitors to the place, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays." 

**Sir William is a widower, is he 

not r 

** Yes ; but his two grandchildren live 
with him now ; they came from foreign 
parts two years ago. They were the 
children of his only daughter, and Miss 
Evelyn is the very moral of her mother — 
only prettier, to my thinking. She won't 
be there much longer now, I suppose. 
They do say she will marry Mr. Elton 
before the summer is over." 

'* Is that certain Y^ asked the Major, 
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with a sudden sensation of tightness 
about the heart. 

" Well, sir, it doesn't become us to 
gossip about our betters, as Vm always 
telling my Mary — she's under kitchen- 
maid at the Castle, sir. But I think it 
is pretty plain to be seen. And my 
Mary had it for a fact from Miss Eve- 
lyn's own maid — though I did tell her 
not to get chattering about such non- 
sense. It's the way with young girls, 
you know, sir. She has gone over with 
her father and the boys to Marham 
Church, but I'm expecting her in every 
minute. She said she should wait to 
get a glimpse of Miss Evelyn in her 
ball-dress, if possible. She's that set on 
Miss Evelyn, is my Mary." 

" Miss Evelyn will be at Marham 
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Church to-night then ?" asked Major 
Smythe, absently pulling the petals from 
a full-blown rose. 

** Dear, yes, sir ; all the county will be 
there, pretty near. Master Elton is an 
open-handed gentleman, and they say it 
twill cost him a sight of money." 

" Is Marham Church far from here ?*' 
was the stranger's next question. 

"Not more than a mile, sir; it lies just 
over the hill. Ah, here come some of the 
folks at last !" 

A group of people came over the brow 
of the hill as she spoke, and the good 
woman hurried to the gate to see if her 
Mary was among them. Unobserved in 
the dim light the stranger passed them in 
the lane a moment afterwards, and took the 
road to Marham Church. 
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He Strode heavily along in a dull and 
hopeless frame of mind. He did not see 
any reason why he should doubt the 
woman's statement ; what was more natural 
than that her child-friend — he remembered 
the name only too well — should have 
become her lover ? 

He did not quite know why he was 
going to Marham Church, except for a 
kind of wild undefined hope that he might 
be able to catch a glimpse of Evelyn at 
some opened window; might feel, at any 
rate, that he was as near to her as it was 
possible for him to be. 

Marham Church gates stood wide open, 
and he passed through them unchal- 
lenged. 

Sounds of music issued from the house, 
and as he drew near he perceived that the 
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greater part of the garden as well as the 
house was lighted up. 

A long room, with many windows all set 
open upon the gravel walk, was evidently 
the dancing-room ; and at one corner there 
was a kind of cavern of darkness, among a 
group of ilex-trees, from which an easy 
view could be obtained of the room 
through the nearest window. Without a 
moment's hesitation Major Smythe took 
possession of this vantage-ground. He 
had but one idea in his head just then — to 
look once more, himself unobserved, upon 
Evelyn's face. 

It was still quite early, and the dancing 
had not really begun. Little groups 
stood about in various corners of the 
brilliantly decorated room, and one or 
two stepped out of one of the farther 
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Windows and wandered away into the 
garden. 

** Evelyn," said a woman's voice so 
close to the window that it made him 
start, **just come and look all down the 
room from this end. You can't think 
how pretty it is !'' 

The next moment a tall, radiant figure 
appeared at the window, and stood with 
her back to it, looking down the room. 

Major Smythe held his breath for a 
moment, and then his heart began to beat 
so violently that he put out his hand to 
steady himself by the trunk of one of the 
trees. 

Could that be Evelyn, his little Evelyn, 
whom he had carried in his arms through 
the African jungle ! Yes, for as she 
moved slightly the light fell upon her 
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face, just the same as ever, only glorified 
with a deeper loveliness. 

Dimly he comprehended that only a 
great happiness could have added to her 
beauty that crowning transfiguration. 

How should he guess that it was due 
to the thought of him, and not to the 
tall, handsome young fellow who came up 
to her at that moment, and said in the 
tone of one who asks for his right : 

'* Come, Evelyn ; they are waiting for 
us to begin." 

She let him take her hand and lead her 
away. Wilfred saw that, and he did not 
see the look with which she turned to 
Percy. He had only seen her face for 
that one moment before Percy came up. 
He drew back farther into the ilex 
branches and leant against the tree for 
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some time, hardly conscious of anything, 
even of his own pain. 

He had never realized till this moment 
how the thought of Evelyn had twined 
itself with every thought and purpose of 
his life more closely every day of these 
two years. 

The music rose and fell ; it was one of 
the most beautiful waltzes of the day, and 
the dancers swept by the window one after 
another, but Major Smythe watched no 
longer. He did not move, however ; not 
even when the music ceased and more 
than one couple came by different windows 
out into the garden. 

By-and-by Percy and Evelyn came out 
together, and passed close to the Major's 
hiding-place. They were talking earnestly 
together ; he could not see their faces or 
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hear their words, but in the subdued light 
he saw Percy take Evelyn's hand and 
kiss it. 

The sight brought him to himself in 
a moment. He started upright with an 
imprecation on himself for the part he 
had played, and went striding away with 
so little precaution that the violent rustling 
of the ilex-branches attracted even Percy's 
attention. 

They did not see Wilfred, however, 
and he went away through the darkness 
over the hill and down to the little inn 
again. 

During the walk he made up his mind. 
He would go away the next morning 
without seeing anyone. 

He did not think he could trust himself 
to see Evelyn just now, and allow nothing 
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to escape him which might distress her 
tender heart in the midst of her new-found 
happiness. 

By-and-by, when he could trust himself 
to behave like a man, he would come and 
permit himself to look once more upon her 
dear face, and see for himself that she was 
happy. 

Not till she was Percy Elton's wife, and 
he knew that she was out of his .reach for 
ever. 

Next year, perhaps ; it would be all over 
by that time. 

And with such thoughts in his. mind 
he went to bed, and lay tdssing about 
throughout the brief summer night till 
dawn. 

Evelyn was late that night, and it was 
not till ten o'clock the next morning that 
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she left her bed and walked to the win- 
dow. 

Her bedroom looked out directly upon 
the park, which on this side came close up 
to the house. 

It was a perfectly glorious morning 
again, though there were distant clouds 
enough to warn the observer that these 
halcyon days could not last much 
longer. 

She sat there for a moment or two 
dreamily drinking in the sweet scents 
and sounds. Then her eyes fell upon 
the faded flowers which she had worn 
the night before. 

Among them was a lily of the valley 
which she had taken from those she 
gathered in the wood, and worn, almost 
hidden, all the evening.] 
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Now she drew that out, and with her 
rare and beautiful blush, though there was 
no eye to see her, she laid it among the 
pages of her Bible. It was the first 
flower she had ever so cherished in her 
life. 

Then she gathered the others in her 
hands, and with an impatience of their 
wan decay she flung them far out of the 
window. 

There was some one passing beneath, 
by the short cut through the park 
behind the house, which Sir William 
allowed all the villagers to use freely ; 
and Evelyn, in her white night-dress, 
instinctively drew back. Wilfred, who 
had chosen to come by this way to 
the station, and was looking up at the 
house, saw the flowers fall. He hesitated 
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a moment — he had been wondering just 
then if that possibly were Evelyn's 
window, and the flowers seemed to 
come like an answer — then he crossed 
the grass and picked up one, an 
exquisite pink rose, only half open, but 
already faded. He stood looking at it 
for a moment. 

" Probably her friend wore it, and 
the housemaid threw it away," he said, 
with a grim smile at himself. Never- 
theless, he folded it carefully into his 
pocket-book, and then turned back into 
the path and went on his way. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" And the lonely years of people's lives slip by all 
the s^me as if they were happy. Two, who might 
have been one, but for some unspoken word or mis- 
undeistood gesture, wore out their solitary hours apart 
year after year, and had no beautiful history of mutual 
help and perfected destinies to carry away with them 
when the end came." — Oldbury, 



If it had not been for her 

great reservoir of secret joy, 

Evelyn would have had a 

trying time during the week or two 

which followed that memorable birthday. 

Her grandfather did not attempt to 

influence her decision — he had made a 
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VOW years ago never to repeat the 
mistake he had made with his daughter 
— but he evidently regretted and dis- 
approved it very much. This alone was 
a great trial to a simple, loving nature 
like Evelyn's, and made her feel as if 
she must have done something wrong. 

Lady Arundel and Blanche, from 
whom it was impossible to keep the 
secret, were evidently surprised, and, 
Eva fancied, disapproving also. 

As for Percy, his alternating moods 
were so trying that Evelyn could not help 
feeling intensely relieved when he went 
away, after the Arundels had left, to 
stay with them. 

Bertie was the only one who thoroughly 
approved of Eva's refusal, and he was 
away for nearly a fortnight after the 
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dance. Eva longed for her brother, and 
yet felt half guilty towards him because 
of that secret unshared with him. 

Early in July he came back, and Evelyn 
felt as if it were almost a treason to her 
friendship for Percy to be conscious how 
much pleasanter it was to be always alone 
with Bertie again, than to have Percy 
perpetually coming in as he had done last 
time. 

The twins had long cherished an in- 
tention of spending part of the long 
vacation in I reland with their old nurse ; 
and when the plan had been first dis- 
cussed last winter, Sir William had given 
it his cordial approval. But now that 
Ireland was in such a disturbed state, 
and reports of fresh outrages filled all the 
newspapers weekly, the very mention of 
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Ireland was distasteful to him, and finding 
that it was impossible to convince him 
that Conilmara was one of the quietest 
and most loyal parts of Ireland, out of 
reach of all disaffection, the twins reluct- 

* 

antly gave up the idea. 

They were very happy, however, in a 
quiet restful fashion. When it was fine — 
and there were more fine days in England 
that summer than there had been for 
years — they used generally to row over 
to the island with their books and sketch- 
ing materials ; and when it was wet they 
occupied themselves much in the same 
manner in the old library. 

" Evelyn, here s a letter for you,'* said 
Bertie one rainy morning, as he came into 
the old library and found his sister curled 
up in the window-seat with her book. 
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" For me !" answered Evelyn, looking 
up with the eagerness of one to whom a 
letter is a rare event. "Who can it be 
from ? I heard from Nanno only last 
week." 

" I think it is from Miss Arundel," 
answered Bertie, as he tossed it care- 
lessly into his sister's lap. 

Bertie's fancy for Blanche had long 

since died of sheer inanition ; there was 
not enough in her to satisfy a nature like 
Bertie's. But they were very good friends ; 
only in his eyes her presence no longer 
sanctified a room — her touch, a letter. 

Something of this came into Eva's 
mind, lately become more alive to the 
perception of such matters, as she opened 
the envelope. When she had read the 
first few lines she put the letter down 
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again, and looked at Bertie with a face 
whitened by extreme amazement. 

"Eva! What is the matter?" he ex- 
claimed, coming to look over her. 

" Nothing, only I am so astonished," 
said Eva, recovering herself. *' Blanche 

tells me she is going to marry Percy T 
** To marry Percy ! Eva, you must 

have made some mistake. Why, it is not 

six weeks since he was here." 

Evelyn held out the letter in silence ; 

there could be no possible doubt of the 

communication. Blanche was not the kind 
* of young lady either to write or express 

herseff unintelligibly. 

**What a very extraordinary thing!" 

soliloquized Bertie, as he knelt on the floor 

by his sister. 

" Oh, I am so glad I'* said Eva, with a 
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sigh of relief. " I have so hated to think 
of Percy lately." 

** You have been wasting your pity on 
him for some time apparently," said Bertie, 
rather shortly. He was hurt, though he 
did not choose to avow it, that Percy 
should so soon have been able to console 
himself for the loss of his sister. 

"Yes," said Eva gravely, but with- 
out a trace of hurt feeling herself. " I 
did not know men could change so 
quickly." 

" It shows their love isn't worth much, 
at any rate," said Bertie, ivith the same 
slight touch of bitterness. 

Evelyn did not answer him. Her 
own words had put a different thought 
into her head, and she had forgotten 
Percy and Blanche for the moment. 
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By-and-by she slipped to her feet, and 
leaving the letter on the ground, turned 
to leave the library. 

"Where are you going, Eva?" asked 
her brother, a little anxiously. " We were 
going to work out that plan for my 
rooms." 

'* I will come back soon," answered 
Eva, with a touch of repressed pain in 
her voice. *' Do something else just now, 
Bertie. I will not be very long." 

She left the room before Bertie could 
say any more, and slipped into her own 
chamber. Fortifying herself with a cloak 
and old hood, though the rain had ceased 
for the moment, she ran downstairs, and 
let herself out by a side-door. A great 
craving had come over her to be out of 
doors and alone, that she might consider 
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quietly the overwhelming thought which 
had just been suggested to her. 

She walked on quickly through the 
wood ; it was fortunate that the rain had 
been only a morning shower, not a wet 
night, so that the woods were perhaps 
drier underfoot than the fields. 

It was not the fact of Percy's marriage 
that was troubling hfer ; it was the fact 
that such a change was possible — nay, 
probably, only natural. Was it so for 
all men ? This was the question which 
was burning in Evelyn s brain and cheeks. 
Could it be possible that for two years 
she had been giving to Wilfred a pity 
slowly ripening into love ; that for six 
weeks she had treasured his image in 
her very heart, and looked forward with 
quiet expectation to the time when he 
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should come back to claim her ; and that 
perhaps, like Percy, he had forgotten her 
in six weeks. 

It was not in Evelyn's nature to 
comprehend the lengths to which a man's 
wounded vanity and self-pity will carry 
him. It did not occur to her that Percy 
had been actuated in taking this step by 
any other feeling than that of affection for 
Blanche. It had been utterly impossible 
for her, loving Wilfred, even to conceive 
the idea that she should marry anyone 
else ; and even now, though her mind 
was busy with the thought of possible 
change in Wilfred, she never dreamt of 
indulging in like speculations concerning 
herself. '* People do not change, unless 
they die," she had said once to Major 
Heathcote. Could people change, so 
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soon, and so entirely ? Men could, it 
seemed. 

And if Percy could so change in six 
weeks, must not Wilfred have changed in 
two years ? Two years of silence and 
absence, of belief in the indifference of the 
girl whom he had loved. Oh, what had 
she done — what had she done ! 

By this time she had reached the deep- 
embowered pool, and heedless of damp 
sat down again upon the log. 

She >yas not going to deceive herself. 
She sat there motionless, compelling her- 
self to realize and accept this overthrow 
of the hopes and fancies which seemed 
in these six short weeks to have entwined 
themselves with every fibre of her being. 
Only of hope and fancy ; not for a moment 
did she contemplate the change or over- 
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throw of her love. That was a thing 
sacred and apart, an integral portion of 
her life which could not possibly come 
under the law of change. But men, it was 
clear, were different 

Only different. Eva had that peculiar 
attribute of women like herself, that she did 
not attempt to measure a man by her own 

standard. Generalizing from the limited 
data at her command, she concluded simply 
that men's affections could suffer change, 
though a woman's could not. Wilfred 
was not therefore lowered in her eyes, 
because he thus came under the operation 
of a law common to all men. 

Only she must face the fact, that was 
all. She must adjust her own life, so 
far as it was needful, to this newly dis- 
covered law of human nature. Wilfred 
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might change — perhaps had changed. 
Well, if so, there, was no help for it. She 
had given him her heart ; it was her own 
fault if the gift came too late for him to 
value it. She could not take it back 
again. If he ever came back he should 
find it waiting for him, this gift which two 
years back he had seemed to covet above 
all that the world contained. But if not — 
there was no help for it. She could only- 
wait. 

And then there rose up before her the 
vision which must rise at times before 
every woman who lives unmarried to the 
age of thirty, though, as a rule, it does 
not appear that it can possibly affect 
herself till long after Evelyn's age — the 
vision of a solitary life. A life into the 
inner temple of which no living soul could 
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enter. Not even Bertie. Perhaps that 
was the sharpest pang of all to Eva. Not 
even Bertie. Only God could help her 

V 

here. 

She leant her tired little heart upon 
that last thought with the half-sobbing 
confidence of a child feeling for its mother 
in the dark. 

Well, if this was the life He had given 
her to live, He would also give her 
strength to live it. She was sure of that. 
And she must not stay here and moan 
over her buried hope any more, or Bertie 
would be anxious — he must be wanting 
her by this time. 

She dashed the slow-welling tears 
from her eyes indignantly, and rose to 
go, looking up again to that wonderful 
peep of blue sky which had seemed to 
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her happy fancy, six weeks ago, like a 
window into heaven. But it was over- 
cast now, and a shower of rain-drops 
fell upon her face from the wind-shaken 
tree. She smiled a little piteously, 
and turned wearily back towards the 
house. 

With the carelessness of a perfectly 
healthy young girl, Evelyn had never 
paused to consider the probable physical 
consequences of that damp walk. Indeed, 
she had done many a more foolish 
thing without suffering for it, though 
she would have thought it the greatest 
risk for Bertie, in spite of his improved 
health. 

But Nature is sure to take her revenge 
at last, and this solitary expedition of 
hers was punished by so severe a cold 
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that It seemed to compensate fully for 
the many occasions on which she had 
escaped with impunity. 

Indisposition of any kind was so rare 
with her, that her grandfather and brother 
became seriously alarmed, and insisted 
on sending for a doctor, who promptly 
sent her to bed, and told her to stay there 
for the next week. 

Evelyn did not resent this treatment, 
as she usually did anything that savoured 
of "coddling," and Bertie was secretly 
rendered a good deal more anxious by 
the passivity with which she obeyed all the 
doctor*s instructions. 

Even when she was allowed to go 
about again she did not seem like herself, 
and the country doctor remarked per- 
plexedly to his partner that Miss Fitz- 
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gerald could not have been more pulled 
down by a twenty days' fever. 

Both Sir William and Bertie became 
more and more anxious about her as the 
month of August wore on, and she still 
did not regain her colour or anima- 
tion. 

She was not conscious of the change 
herself, though she was startled occasion- 
ally by the wistful looks which she sur- 
prised from one or the other. It only 
seemed to her that the sunshine had gone 
out of her life, and that she must be 
very wicked to be capable of any such 
feeling, when it was still so beautiful 
and complete — only that one thing 
wanting. 

Eventually the doctor was called in 
again, and recommended sea air. 
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" Well," said Bertie, following his sister 
into the old library after the doctor's visit ; 
" so you and I are to be sent off together 
to the sea. It will be rather fun, don't you 
think so, Eva ?" 

" I don't know, Bertie," answered 
Evelyn, not perceiving how anxiously he 
was awaiting her answer. *' I don't feel," 
she added wearily, ** as if I could care very 
much about anything, somehow. If we 
could have gone to Conilmara, as we 
had hoped. Oh, Bertie, don't you long 
for the sound of the sea on the beach 
there ?" 

Neither of the twins had perceived the 
entrance of their grandfather while Evelyn 
was speaking. Indeed, it was the rarest 
thing possible for him to mount up to 
the old library to pay them a visit, and 
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it was only his restless anxiety about 
Evelyn which had led him there in time 
to hear most of her speech. 

" Good heavens, child !" he burst out, 
so abruptly that he startled them both 
terribly ; " why didn't you tell me you 
cared so much about it before ? You shall 
go anywhere — you shall go to the North 
Pole, if you like, if you will only come 
back looking like yourself. You don't 
mean to tell me you have been fretting 
about that all this time ?*' 

" No,"^said Evelyn, colouring violently. 
'' I did wish it, certainly ; but of course 
I knew you must know best, grandfather. 
I should not like to go there if it worried 

you. I did not mean " and here 

she stopped, only saved from breaking 
down by her sudden and horrified per- 
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ception that she was on the verge of a 
burst of tears. 

" I beg your pardon, dear grandfather," 
she continued, after a moment. " I don't 
know what makes me so silly. I suppose 
it IS because I am not very well — and I 
have dreamt so much of Conilmara lately." 
And then, feeling that her only safety 
lay in flight, she slipped out of the room, 
leaving the two men gazing at each other 
with that sense of blank helplessness 
which even the most devoted husband, 
father, or brother must experience some- 
times in dealing with his womenkind. 

After that moment Bertie moved to 
follow his sister, but Sir William laid a 
hand upon his shoulder and delayed him 
for an instant. 

** Yes, go after her," he said. '* But 
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look you, lad, tell her she shall go to 
Conilmara — both of you — as soon as ever 
she likes. God forbid that I should let 
the foolish fears of an old man about that 
— ^benighted — country," he gulped down 
with an effort the stronger word he had 
been on the point of using, " stand in the 
way of my darling's health and happiness. 
You'll take care of her, my boy ; you'll 
take care of her ! There, go ;" and with a 
kind of shame at having been betrayed 

into so rare an exhibition, Sir William 
fairly pushed his grandson out of the 
room. 




CHAPTER V. 



" But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain ; so let me pass, 
My father, howsoe'er I seem to you. 
Not all unhappy, having loved God's best 
And greatest, tho' my love had no return." 
Elaine. 

GLORIOUS September morn- 
ing after a night of storm. 
Great waves thundering, as 
only the waves of the Atlantic can thunder, 
upon the narrow beach and half-way up 
the cliff's. 

The few boats that are to be found in 
Conilmara were drawn up high out of 
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reach, and the village folk congregated in 
little knots about the village, calculating 
the earliest chances of fishing. 

Bertie and Evelyn were up in their 
little outlook, more than half-way up the 
cliff-path, from whence they had always 
watched the sunsets in those old days, 
which seemed so very long ago. 

They had been at Conilmara about 
ten days, and Evelyn was certainly better, 
though Bertie was far from happy about 
her. But those had been ten very happy 
days. They had renewed their acquaint- 
ance with most of the fishermen and their 
wives ; they had visited all their old haunts 
together ; and last, but not least, they had 
spent at least some hours of every day in 
the dear old library at the great house. 

This last, however, was a pleasure they 
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were soon to lose. They had not been a 
day in the place before they had been told 
by at least a dozen different people, with 
varying degrees of disapprobation, that the 
old absentee proprietor of the old house 
was dead, and that the new heir was a 
far-away cousin of his, almost wholly an 
Englishman. 

This Englishman, moreover, was coming 
to live at Conilmara House, and must be 
a tyrant, bad luck to him, since he had 
not been a week in the place, when he 
came down to take possession about six 
weeks ago, before he had spoken to Biddy 
O'Neil about keeping the pig out of the 
cottage where her little girl was ill with 
typhoid fever, as if the pig, decent creature I 
wasn't one of the best friends the child 
had. But since he had returned to 
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England he had done worse than that. 
He had written to dismiss Mr. M*Gorman, 
the best fellow that ever lived, and the 
only man who could be depended upon 
to stand up for the rights of the tenants 
against the stranger. 

Considering that it had been a common 
joke in the neighbourhood, how well Mr. 
M 'Gorman had managed to feather his 
nest during his long regency under the old 
man, Evelyn and Bertie could not help 
suspecting that the examination of his 
accounts might have afforded good grounds 
for his dismissal. 

The name of the new owner was 
Colonel Seymour — though, as one or two 
indignantly remarked, he was no real 
Seymour, but had only taken the name — 
and he was expected " for good " that 
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night at Conilmara House. Bertie and 
Evelyn were going up in the afternoon, to 
take their last look at their library, and 
also by special request of the old house- 
keeper to look over the house and see 
if there were anything she had omitted 
among the necessary preparations for their 
new master. 

"What time is Colonel Seymour going 
to arrive, do you know ?" asked Bertie, 
after a pause in the conversation. 

" Quite late, I think, '* answered Evelyn. 
*' Mr. O'Shea told me he was coming by 
a train which reaches Budstock at six. I 
suppose he will dine there, and then the 
drive will take him between two and three 
hours." 

" I wonder what sort of a man he is ? 
It's not a pleasant time for an Englishman 
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to inherit property in Ireland, even here, 
where the people are peaceably disposed. 
I think it was rather a plucky thing on 
his part to come down here at once as 
he did, with probably the usual amount of 
English ignorance on Irish subjects, and 
the usual English conviction that every 
Irishman is a born rebel." 

" The Irish are very tiresonijp," said 
Evelyn, in the tone of one convinced 
against her will of the fact which she 
states. "Just look now, Bertie, how 
prejudiced all the people are against 
Colonel Seymour because he asked Biddy 
if her little girl wouldn't be more com- 
fortable without the pig. You know I 
don't wonder at a real Englishman being 
astonished to see the way the people live. 
Why really, Bertie, that row of cottages 
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down by the river are exactly like the 
Arab huts in the villages outside Cairo. 
As to the agent, I don't wonder they are 
vexed about that, for the only thing Mr. 
M 'Gorman cared about, was to make it 
easy for the tenants, and therefore for 
himself." 

" It's a rotten state of things altogether," 
said Bertie ; and having thus summarily 
disposed of the whole question, he leant 
back in silence, which was scarcely broken 
for the rest of the morning. These long 
fits of silence between them had become 
very common now. Bertie often wondered, 
with pain, what had become of the stream 
of merry chatter which he used often 
scarcely to notice, but which now he would 
have given anything to hear again. 

In the afternoon they again strolled 
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slowly Up the cliff path on their way to the 
old house, and as they passed the cliff 
corner the same subject recurred to both 
of them. 

" Do you know, Eva," said Bertie, rather • 
abruptly, "that I am almost afraid the 
fellows are up to some mischief even 
here ?" 

*' Oh Bertie, what makes you think so ?" 
asked Eva, roused to greater animation 
than she had shown for some time. 
" Have you heard anything more about 
Colonel Seymour ?" 

"Well, I don't quite know. I did hear 
something when I was going down the 
river road this afternoon, which made me 
rather anxious. You know that bend 
just before the fall, where the rocks hang 
over. I heard some men talking as I 
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came up, and one said : * Well give him 
a light home, boys, at any rate,' in a 
significant way which made me wonder 
what they were talking about. Then 
another man laughed and said : ' We'll 
teach him to come down poking his nose 
among us, and turning honest men out of 
house and home entirely.* I did not 
choose to go straight on and let them 
know that I had overheard them, so I 
got down on to the lower level and 
then went round so that they should see 
me coming. There were three of them, 
Barry Kearney, the agent's son-in-law, 
Pat Martin, whom you know Father 
O'Donnel spoke so badly of the other day, 
and a stranger ; at least, I think so — I 
never saw him before." 

"What do you think they meant?** 
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asked Eva, after a pause of silence, as if 
she did not care to put her own idea into 
words. 

** I don't know," answered Bertie, who 
shared the same feeling. " But I mean 
to have a good look about the place out- 
side as well as in, and see what prepara- 
tions there are in case of fire." 

" Oh, they could not be so bad as that," 
cried Evelyn, but uncertainly, and Bertie 
did not answer. They had heard only too 
much when in England of the things done 
in Ireland that summer. 

They made a careful inspection of the 
rooms inside, and gladdened the old lady's 
heart by their commendation ; and then 
the two together made one which 
amounted to a thorough search in the 

yard and offices immediately surrounding 
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the house. Scarcely anyone was there, 
and nothing was found to justify suspicion. 
The pond was at the back of the house, 
and stood a little away from it, but it 
would have supplied plenty of water in 
the event of a conflagration, supposing 
there had been any means of transport. 

This at first seemed to be strangely lack- 
ing, till at length, prowling about in all 
sorts of dusty places, they came upon a 
door which had evidently not been opened 
for years. It had presumably been roughly 
locked by a padlock passed through two 
loops of rope, but the rope had given 
way, and the door yielded to a push. 

This had evidently been the old laundry, 
and there were a goodly array of wooden 
tubs and pails, some of them rather leaky, 
but sufficient in case of need. 
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" These will do," said Bertie, in a tone 
of satisfaction. "We shall know where 
to find them/* 

Evelyn breathed a sigh of relief as they 
came out into the free air and sunshine 
again. It was about six o'clock, and 
wanted barely half an hour to sunset. 

** Now, Evelyn, what shall we do ?" 
asked Bertie, as they crossed the yard 
and entered the house once more. " Shall 
we go home now, and come back again 
by-and-by, just to see that all is right, 
or shall we stay here another hour or so, 
and then leave Mrs. O'Shea with a hint 
to keep her eyes open ?" 

" Oh, do not let us go home just yet, 
Bertie," said Evelyn ; " we have scarcely 
been in our old library at all to-day, and it 
is our last day. The moon will be quite 
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light enough to-night for us to go down 
the cliff path. I told Nanno we should 
not want tea till past seven to-night." 

Bertie had been only too glad of late 
to hear Evelyn express a decided pre- 
ference for anything, and they went into 
the library, the arrangements of which 
had not been left to Mrs. O'Shea. Bertie 
and Evelyn had themselves spent the two 
previous days in dusting and arranging 
the books, till the room looked almost 
too tidy, Evelyn observed. It looked 
very pretty, too, and was certainly the 
most livable room in the house. Evelyn 
had even filled two great jars with wild- 
flowers and grasses, and when Bertie 
laughed at her for taking so much trouble 
for a man she had never seen, and pro- 
bably never would see, except during a 
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formal call, she laughed too, and owned 
that she had never once thought of 
Colonel Seymour, but only of the library 
as their own. 

They sat there till past seven o'clock, 
and then Bertie suggested that they had 
better go down to the cottage again. 
They came out through the house, instead 
of in the old fashion, by one of the 
windows, and had to walk down the 
whole length of a long passage, almost 
like a narrow room. It was dark except 
for the uncertain moonlight, but Bertie 
and Evelyn could have found their way 
blindfold about the place, and had decided 
not to disturb Mrs. O'Shea, who was 
under the impression that they had left 
some time ago. About half-way down 
the passage Bertie began to sniff. 
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" Bertie, you cannot get the idea of 
fire out of your head," said his sister ; 
*' I am sure you will be more com- 
fortable if we go over the house again." 

" Do not you smell anything ?" asked 
Bertie, sniffing with renewed vigour. 

" Well;' said Evelyn, deliberately, " I 
did think just now that I smelt smoke." 

There was no doubt about it the next 
moment, as they turned the corner of 
the passage, which went round two sides 
of the house. They were met by a light 
cloud of smoke, which seemed to come 
from a door which led into another 
smaller passage. Evelyn started for- 
ward to open the door, but Bertie pre- 
vented her. 

"Wait a moment," he said. "The 
fire may be only wanting a draught." 
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He knelt down and put his eye to the 
keyhole. 

" No," he said aftter a moment, " the 
fire is not in that passage. But fire of 
some sort there must be somewhere to 
cause all this smoke." 

They opened the door of the smaller 
passage, and were met by fresh volumes 
of smoke and a strong smell of burn- 
ing. 

"There it is," said Bertie quietly, 

pointing to the door of the end room, 
through the chinks of which it could 
distinctly be seen that the room was 
full of light. " Now see, Eva !" and he 
opened a door on the left and right of 
the passage near to where they stood. 
" I am going to run down to the village 
and bring up men." 
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" Oh, Bertie, no !" cried Evelyn. 
"They must have done it — they will 
not come — and they might do something 
dreadful to you!" 

" No, they won't," answered Bertie, 
with the distinct, rapid utterance of 
prompt decision. " I shall call Father 
O'Donnel — they will mind him — and we'll 
have quite enough of them up in less 
than twenty minutes. You must rouse 
up Mrs. O'Shea and anyone else you 
can find, and get all those old tubs 
from the laundry, and fill them at the 
pond. If you can, before we are back, 
drench across the passage and these 
two rooms. That will delay the spread 
of the fire. But mind, Eva, you are 
not to go near that end of the passage 
where the fire is ; and you are not to 
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attempt to lift the tubs yourself with 
water in them." 

He kissed her and was gone — through 
a side-window. Evelyn saw him run 
across the grounds at a pace which 
promised speedy help, and then ran her- 
self down the long passage again to find 
Mrs. O'Shea. 

That good lady was dozing comfortably 
by the first fire she had permitted herself 
that year; so when Evelyn came flying 
in, and woke her with the announcement 
that the house was on fire, it was some 
moments before she could be made to 
comprehend the situation. When she did 

so, she fell to crying and wringing her 
hands helplessly. 

" Sure and it's meself and Patty Kearney 
that's the only boys about the place," she 
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wailed, in answer to Evelyn's question ; 
"and Patty's that lonesome in the place 
she generally goes down to the village. 
But I told her to stay here to- 
night/' 

Evelyn did not wait to hear any more. 
She ran towards the kitchen calling for 
Patty. 

But as it happened Miss Patty, being 
lonesome as usual, and under strict orders 
not to go out by reason of his honour s 
approaching arrival, was holding an inter- 
view with her lover in the courtyard, 
and did not at once respond to the call- 
ing. 

When Evelyn appeared in the moon- 
light at the open kitchen-door, Patty was 
frightened at the unexpected apparition, 
and clung to her lover with a shriek. 
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This betrayed her whereabouts to 
Evelyn, who bore straight down upon 
them before they could separate or 
escape. 

" Patty," she cried. " Oh, ' Michael 
O'Neil, I am so glad you are here. I 
want you both to help me at once." 

Her brief experience with Mrs. O'Shea 
taught her to suppress the chief fact, 
and she hurried them on with her to 
the old laundry, replying nothing to 

their vehement questions and protesta- 
tions. 

" There," she said, throwing open the 
door of the old laundry, " I want you 
to bring down all the tubs to the pond 
and fill them. One of the rooms is on 
fire." 

She spoke as if in confident expectation 
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of prompt obedience, which she was in 
reality very far from feeling. 

Patty Kearney, she knew, was the 
niece of the man whom Bertie had 
overheard ; and Michael O'Neil, for all 
she knew, might have been an agent in 
the conspiracy. 

But her two coadjutors were at once 
able and willing helpers. They carried 
the tubs down to the pond, filled them, 
and began to drench the passage just in 
time. 

All that end of the house was in flames 
now, and sending up a red glare, before 
which the moonlight faded into insigni- 
ficance and pallor. 

They di^ much to prevent the spread 
of the fire below; but it began to run 
along the roof, and Evelyn was just 
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deciding that it would be impossible to 
save anything but the library, if indeed 
they could save even that, when Bertie 
and his volunteers, headed by the priest, 
dashed up and set to work with such a 
will that the fire began to give way before 
them, and fully one-half of the house was 
untouched. 

Of the other half, however, little re- 
mained but a heap of smoking ruins. 
These had been the oldest rooms of 
all, with but little in them, and in 
many parts absolutely unsafe with dry 
rot. 

The work of extinguishing the fire 
lasted several hours, and for some time 
Bertie worked as hotly as any of them, 
while Evelyn and Mrs. O'Shea occupied 
themselves in removing those of the 
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old family pictures which hung nearest 
that end of the passage. 

No one had a thought for the time, 
and Evelyn even forgot to be anxious 
about Bertie, till about one o'clock in the 
morning she found him leaning against 
the wall of the blackened and dismantled 
passage, perfectly white and unable to 
speak, though he smiled at her as she 
came up. 

" Oh, Bertie, what have you done ?'' 
cried Evelyn in terror. ** Come away ; 
come into the library and rest." 

" No, not this moment," panted Bertie. 
*' It IS all finished now — the men are 
going away, and I want to speak to 
them. Get me some brandy — or whisky, 
anything you can find in the house, will 
you, Eva ?" 
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Evelyn flew off to Mrs. O'Shea, and 
came back very soon with some whisky 
in a tumbler. 

She found Bertie standing in the dim 
uncertain light among the ruins of the 
old wing, surrounded by the men, who had 
just sent up a lusty cheer. Bertie was 
leaning on Father O^Donnell's arm, but 
he looked better again, and was speak- 
ing earnestly to the Father in an under- 
tone. 

He swallowed the whisky at a gulp, 
and then turned to the men, who were 
waiting to exchange congratulations and 
good-nights. 

'* I haven't got much breath left, and 
that s a fact, boys," he began frankly ; 
**but before we part I must just thank 
you with all my heart for the help you 
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have given to-night. Colonel Seymour 
will thank you himself, I am sure." 

Here were slightly dissentient mur- 
milrs to the effect that they had done 
it for the Father and Bertie himself ; but 
Bertie went on : 

*' I don't pretend to understand how 
the fire could have originated in a set of 
rooms that haven't been opened for 
twenty years or more ; but I don't sup- 
pose Colonel Seymour is going to trouble 
his head about that ; though I am sure 
that he will never forget the service you 
have so heartily rendered to him. There's 
just one word I want to say, boys, and 
that is, that I do hope you'll get on well 
with the new master. What if he is an 
Englishman, poor man ? — you'll not be 
blaming him for what he can't help ! I'm 
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half an Englishman myself, and youVe 
never thought the worse of me for that. 
And he's got the old blood in him, any- 
way. Give him a fair chance, that's all 
I ask, boys. Fair play's a jewel, and 
sure it isn't an Irishman that's going to 
refuse it to any man. Now I won't keep 
you any longer ; you'll be glad of a drop 
of something comforting before you turn 
in, though, I know, and I hope Mr. 
Sullivan, who, I'm sure, must be thirsty 
himself after the way he has been working, 
will be able to find it, though it is rather 
late. In my name, please, Mr. Sullivan, 
and you'll all drink Colonel Seymours 
health." 

Bertie had lost almost all his Irish 
idioms, but when he was at all excited 
the old accent came out strongly, and 
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there was quite enough of the genuine 
ring about it to satisfy the men, who were 
already in high good humour at the 
success of their endeavours. It was re- 
ceived with a burst of cheering and a 
proposal to carry Bertie down in triumph 
to give the toast himself. 

Bertie would have been almost ready 
to go, but he caught Evelyn's imploring 
look and forbore. 

'* I wish I could, boys," he said heartily; 
'* but I am fairly done just now. I'm 
made of poorer stuff than the rest of you, 
I'm afraid, and I'm good for nothing just 
now. Take the Father instead, and drink 
my health too." 

A roar of laughter greeted this sugges- 
tion, and before Father O'Donnel knew 
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what they were about, he was lifted up 
by two pf his flock in triumph. 

It was a strange scene in the fading 
moonlight as they went off, the Father 
perfectly entering into the humour of the 
suggestion, and appreciating Bertie's mo- 
tive in making it. He leant back in his 
extemporized armchair — at imminent risk 
to his supporters — and waved a laughing 
farewell to the twins, who stood together 
among the still smoking ruins — Evelyn 
like a ghost in the uncertain light, and 
Bertie clasping her hand with a thrill of 
excitement and relief as they were left 
alone. 




CHAPTER'VI. 

" Below me lay the wide sea ; the scarlet sun was 
stooping, 
And he dyed the waste water, as with a scarlet 
dye, 
And he dyed the lighthouse towers ; every bird 
with white wings swooping, 
Took his colours, and the cliffs did, and the 
yawning sky. 
* * * * 

When I looked I dared not sigh ! In the light of 
God's splendour, 
With his daily blue and gold, who am I — what 
am I? 
But that passion and outpouring seemed an awful 
sign and tender, 
Like the blood of the Redeemer shown on earth 
and sky." 

J.E. 
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O you know, Eva, it has 
never struck me till just 
this moment that Colonel 
Seymour never arrived last night after 
all." 

*' How very odd, Bertie — I never 
thought of it either! I wonder what 
can have delayed him !" 

Bertie did not answer. His faith in 
their own villagers had been rudely 
shaken by the events of the past 
night ; and now that it occurred to him 
to wonder why Colonel Seymour had 
not arrived, he became a little uneasy. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
following day, but they had not been 
out of bed more than two hours, and 
for almost the whole of that time had 
been receiving visits from the fisher-folk, 
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who were all anxious to talk about 
last night*s adventure and to know how 
their . honours felt after it. Taking 
advantage, however, of a temporary 
cessation of these visits, they had slipped 
away by the cliff path, and had come 
up to their favourite seat. 

It was a lovely day, and neither 
of them was inclined for much con- 
versation. After that remark about 
Colonel Seymour's non - appearance, a 
long silence fell upon them, and Evelyn's 
thoughts drifted away to their too common 
subject, Wilfred Smythe. 

If she had known how expressive her 
face was, she would have taken care to 
turn it first from Bertie. But she had 
forgotten Bertie's very existence just 
then, as she sat looking away over the 
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boundless sea, and seemed in her 
imagination to be so gazing over the 
dead grey level of an endless life, till 
her sweet flower - like face drooped and 
took upon it that look of patient trouble 
so pitiful to see in a young woman. 

To Bertie, who watched her far more 
closely than she had any idea of, the 
sight was well - nigh intolerable. He 
never guessed what it meant ; but the 
mere fact that it must be due to some 
trouble which she had never brought 
to him to share made him shrink from 
forcing his sympathy upon her. Yet 
how to endure so strange a state of 
things ? For Bertie felt almost as 
keenly as Evelyn herself that in these 
last months a kind of barrier, for the 
first time, had been growing up between 
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them ; slight, invisible, and yet real, as 
a sheet of crystal between two hands 
that long to clasp. Could it be for her 
real happiness that this should go on 
growing ? 

" Eva," he said suddenly, " what are 
you thinking of ?" 

Evelyn started violently, like a child 
who has been surprised in an act of wrong- 
doing, and then crimsoned with the sudden 
and beautiful blush which had become so 
much more frequent with her of late. 

She did not attempt to prevaricate or 
turn aside this abrupt question ; it was 
not in her nature, least of all with Bertie. 
She only looked at him with great brown 
eyes, which silently overflowed as she 
did so. 

At this unconscious but most piteous 
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appeal, Bertie sprang up, and sitting 
down by her side, put his arm round her. 

*• Look here, my darling," he said very 
tenderly, "you have some secret trouble 
that you have kept from me a long time. 
Is this sort of thing to go on, Eva ? Are 
we never to be the same again, we who 
have never had any secrets from each other 
all the twenty-one years of our life ? Eva, 
my little Eva, tell me what troubles you, 
and let me help you to bear it. Don't you 
know without my saying it that I never 
want you to have a trouble in the world that 
I can keep from you } And now you have 
one, and you will not even let me share it." 

Eva gasped for breath. She had never 
imagined anything so painful as this. 
How could she speak, and yet how could 
she keep silence } 
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'* Oh, Bertie, if you knew !" she cried, 
with an accent of sharp pain that went to 
his heart ; and then she hid her face on his 
shoulder that he might not see the blushes 
which burnt her face. 

" j^ I knew !" he repeated, stroking her 
hair ; " don't you think it is possible that 
I might help you — or, at least, comfort 
you ? Child, child, you are breaking your 
heart, and do you suppose I can sit by 
and watch that calmly ? Oh, what have 
you, what can you have, to make you so 
unhappy ? Tell me, Eva, and I will find 
some way to set it right ; nay, if that were 
all that could be done, let us always tell 
each other everything." 

" Bertie," said Eva, drawing back her 
piteous face to look into his, " is it really 
so ? — am I the first to let a secret come 
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between us ? Have you always told me 
everything ?" 

" Yes," answered Bertie at once, his 
truthful grey eyes meeting hers as frankly 
as those of any woman could have done. 
" I cannot think of anything that has ever 
happened to me that I have not told you 
— ^not even at college." 

Evelyn was too innocent to realize the 
full significance of his reply. She only 
felt that her last excuse was gone, that 
this secret which she had never dared 
to put into words even to, herself must 
be told to Bertie. Her whole figure 
drooped and seemed to shrink before him. 
But she said, very quietly : 

** I will not keep a secret from you, 
Bertie. I will tell you mine." 

Bertie drew her towards him again. 
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and kissed her fondly. But now that 
he had won his point his generous nature 
was at once assailed by doubts as to the 
fairness of the advantage he had taken* 
And yet he did honestly believe that it 
would be better for Evelyn to confide 
her secret, whatever it might be, to him, 
instead of letting it prey upon her as it was 
doing. 

" I do not want to force or hurry you, 
my darling," he said, rather sadly. " See, 
the sun is almost setting, and it will soon 
be too cold for you to sit out here as you 
are. I am going down to the cottage to 
get a shawl, and meanwhile you must 
think over what we have said and make 
up your mind what you think it right and 
best to do.'' 

He went away without giving her 
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time to answer, and left her to think 
indeed, poor solitary maiden, without 
a real woman friend in the whole 
world. 

She knelt down by the rock and hid 
her face against it, not so much in prayer 
as in an agony of revolt against this which 
was required of her. 

How could she make herself keep her 
word ? How confess to anyone, even to 
Bertie, this tardy secret love for a man 
whom for two years she had not seen ? 

And yet how wrong it was of her to 
make Bertie unhappy as well as herself 
by this concealment. If only she had 
been brave enough to conceal her trouble 
entirely, even the fact of the concealment ! 
But she had failed in that, and now she 
must take the consequences. They had 
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no one in all the world but each other, 
and they would always be all to each other 
that they could. She was no longer able 
to say all in all. But she would be true 
to Bertie even here. She felt as if she 
would rather have died for him ; but 
that did not matter ; it was this she had 
to do, and not that. Perhaps that was 
the supreme sacrifice of Evelyn's whole 
life, this solitary moment by the sea- 
shore, when she made up her mind to tell 
Bertie her secret. 

She rose up from her kneeling position, 
and pushing off her hat with a sense of 
suffocation, stood looking out over the sea, 
no longer dull and grey, but rosy with 
living and throbbing light. 

The broad sun was just stooping to the 
waves in the west, attended by such 
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glorious clouds of crimson and gold as 
Eva never remembered to have seen. 
Sea and cliff and sky flushed and reddened 
with the glorious colour like a transfigured 
world. It shone upon Evelyn's head, and 
she lifted her face to meet it with a 
yearning sense of comfort, as if a touch 
which at once caressed and sanctified 
had been laid upon her from another 
world. 

There was a step on the rock behind 
her. It came downwards, not upwards, 
but Evelyn did not notice that, she was 
so absorbed in the thought of Bertie's 
return. 

" Bertie," she said quietly, but without 
turning. " Bertie, I have made up my 
mind." 

Was she dreaming ? Had her thoughts 
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become audible in the enchanted air, or 
was it really the voice, low and tremulous 
with unimagined passion, yet the voice of 
her dreams, which sent such a shock 
through all her pulses with the one 
word : 

- Eva !" 

Evelyn turned with a cry, an instinc- 
tive grasp at the rock for support. It 
was indeed Wilfred who stood there 
in the sunset-light, looking at her with 
silent lips, but with yearning passionate 
eyes that spoke to her in a language un- 
utterable. 

Once so met, there was no need for 
any explanation between these two. Face 
to face they stood for an instant looking 
into each other's eyes, and in that moment 
a lightning flash of conviction came to 
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Wilfred. For all question he stretched 
out his arms to her, and for all answer she 
surrendered herself to them and nestled 
against his heart. 





CHAPTER VII. 



" How folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake : 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me." 

5 HEN Bertie came back he was 
surprised to hear voices speak- 
ing where he had left his sister 
alone. This cHff path was so rarely used 
by anyone but themselves on their way 
to and from the old house that they had 
come to look upon it almost as their own 
property, and he quickened his steps with 
a sense of intrusion. The sun had set, 
VOL. III. 48 
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and it did not tend to reassure him that 
the indistinct light only showed him the 
figure of a man, who stood with his hand 
most unmistakably on Evelyn s shoulder. 
Bertie strode up hurriedly, but before he 
could ejaculate a word both his hands were 
seized and shaken with a force which took 
a\vay his breath ; while Eva at the same 
moment exclaimed, ** Oh, Bertie, here is 
Major Smythe !" 

" Not Major Smythe any longer," said 
Wilfred, before Bertie's surprise had found 
words. "Colonel Seymour, at your service." 

''Colonel Seymour! Well, of all the 
extraordinary things in the world !" 
ejaculated Bertie, giving him a warm 
welcome. ** Oh, Eva, how absurd, after 
the way we have been speculating about 
him. How did it all come about ? Come 
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home with us and tell us the whole story. 
We are not going to lose sight of you 
again in a hurry. *' 

" I hope not/' said Wilfred, with an 
irrepressible smile. '* Eva, I have intro- 
duced myself in one capacity — I should 
like very much to be introduced in another, 
if you don't mind." 

" Oh, Bertie," said Eva, suddenly hiding 
her face on her brother's shoulder, and 
speaking so as to be heard only by him. 
" Wilfred has come, and I've told him my 
secret." 

" My poor little darling !" ejaculated 
Bertie, as he kissed her with instant com- 
prehension. 

* ' Oh, you need not pity me now," 
said Eva, raising an April face in which 
smiles, tears, and blushes contended for the 

48—2 
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mastery. •• Oh, Bertie, you are glad, are 
you not ? Tell me you are glad — it is the 
only thing I want to make me perfectly 
happy !" 

Wilfred had turned away, feeling as 
if even his presence were an intrusion just 
then. But in a few moments Bertie and 
Eva came towards him hand-in-hand, 
and Bertie stretched out the other one to 
Wilfred. 

Wilfred grasped it warmly. 

" Bertie," he said, " you must forgive 
me, and give her to me." 

Bertie put the hand he held into Eve- 
lyn's free one, and muttering something 
about telling Nanno to expect a visitor, 
disappeared down the pathway. Evelyn 
would have followed him, but Wilfred 
gently detained her. 
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" I would not keep you from him if 
I thought he did not want to be alone 
just now," he pleaded. "Stay with me 
these few minutes. I can scarcely realize 
it yet ; and there is so much that I want 
to hear and tell." 

" Yes, you have a great deal to tell 
me," said Eva, suffering herself to be 
drawn back into her seat. " I want to 
understand all about your being Colonel 
Seymour, for one thing. It is very 
strange, but till I saw Bertie's surprise 
it never struck me as the least odd that 
I should have turned round to find you 
standing behind me just now. To think 
of its being your house we worked so 
hard to save last night !" 

" Yes, to think of it indeed !" murmured 
Wilfred, as he pressed her close. 
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But they did not get far in the narra- 
tive of Colonel Seymour's adventures just 
then. 

It was after tea, when they were all 
three sitting out in the dim moonlight 
together, that the story of his two years' 
absence was chiefly told 

As for his non-appearance the night 
before, that was easily explained. He 
had arrived late at Budstock, and pre- 
ferred to dine and sleep at the really 
comfortable inn there. 

He had driven over in the morning, 
and arrived about midday, to find nearly 
half the old house laid in smoking ruins 
and old Mrs. O'Shea distractedly en- 
deavouring to restore order and cleanli- 
ness in the remainder. 

Only the old library was fit to go into, 
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and that had been untouched, unentered 
even, by the men on the previous 
night. 

" Do you know, Eva," said Wilfred, 
'*the moment I entered the old library 
I knew that you had been there." 

" Oh, how could you ?" said Evelyn. 
'* You did not know we were in Ireland !" 

" No, I had made nothing out of Mrs. 
O'Sheas incoherent speeches and bless- 
ings on the beds of some people who had 
apparently stayed out of them most of 
the night in order to save my property. 
I gathered, of course, that some one had 
had a hand in it besides the village people, 
and of course I knew — the knowledge 
has been one of my greatest pleasures 
lately — that this was the village in which 
you had been brought up. But so little 
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idea had I of your being in Ireland, that 
I never connected the two things, even 
when she spoke of their honours having 
seen to the library. But the moment I 
went into the room and saw the change 
that had come over it since I came down 
first, and noticed the wild flowers in the 
jars, I knew that you had been there. 
Then you may be sure I soon found out 
all about it from Mrs. O'Shea, and as 
soon as I could I started off to find you. 
I turned aside to the outlook from the 
path because I had a sort of conviction 
that I should find you there. But," and 
his voice sank lower, " I little guessed 
how I should find you. I had not the 
wildest hope that such joy could be in 
store for me." 

The next few days were days of such 
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happiness as come but rarely even in a 
happy life. The three — for Bertie was 
scarcely ever allowed to leave them — 
wandered about everywhere, revisiting all 
the old haunts and making golden plans 
for the new future which they were unani- 
mous in deciding was to be lived in 
Conilmara House. "Grandfather cannot 
object then,'' said Evelyn one day, with 
a blush, ** because it will be our duty." 

It was a shock to them all when the 
end of the week brought an earnest re- 
call from Sir William, for whom the event 
of the fire had re-awakened all alarms. He 
sent a very courteous invitation to Colonel 
Seymour to join them at Castle Herbert 
as soon as he was able to leave Conil- 
mara ; but this he would not be able to 
do for at least a fortnight, which seemed 
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to both of them a cruel length of separa- 
tion. Moreover, they could not but fear 
that Sir William would make strong op- 
position to their intention of living at 
Conilmara. 

There was, however, no hint of such 
opposition in the old man's letter, so that 
there seemed nothing to cloud the happi- 
ness of those last few days. A very little 
inquiry had satisfied Colonel Seymour 
that the people of Conilmara were in 
the main a peaceable and well-disposed 
set of people. There was a man, indeed, 
from another part of the county — a paid 
agitator, as Colonel Seymour had every 
reason to suppose — who had made great 
friends with the discarded agent, and had 
done his best to stir up the people to 
discontent and rebellion against their 
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Strange landlord. TKese two men were 
more than suspected of having a hand 
in the fire at Conilmara House ; but 
Colonel Seymour had not been careful 
to obtain proof against them, and, indeed, 
the attempt seemed to have done him 
more good than harm ; little that was 
valuable had been destroyed, and both 
the occurrence and the way in which 
Colonel Seymour had act6d subsequently 
had caused a strong reaction in his favour. 
The two men were supposed to have left 
the country, and when the fact became 
known in the village that the new land- 
lord was going to marry their little lady, 
Wilfred seemed to come in for a share 
of the impulsive affection which had 
always been given to the twins. 

Two or three days before their de- 
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parture some legal business rendered it 
necessary for Wilfred to ride over to 
Budstock, a town about fifteen miles off. 
Evelyn grudged the whole day's absence 
very much, and then reproached herself 
for finding it possible to be dull when 
Bertie was there. Nevertheless, the day 
did hang somewhat heavily on her hands, 
an4 towards evening she strolled out 
alone on the road by which her lover 
would return, though she had not really 
the smallest expectation of meeting him, 
as he would not be able to return for at 
least another hour. 

However, it was a lovely evening, and 
she dawdled along very happily, filling 
her hands with the scanty wildflowers 

till the sun grew so low that she turned 
to return. 
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She had scarcely done so when she 
saw coming along the road, with the 
evident intention of overtaking her, a poor 
deformed lad of sixteen, known in the 
village as Lame Mike. It was an unusual 
thing for him to be out so far upon the 
road, as he moved with difficulty upon 
crutches, and Eva hastened to meet him. 

**Why, Mike, what brings you out so 
far T' she asked. " It will be dark before 
you get home." 

** Sure, and I was coming after you, 
Miss Eva," he answered eagerly. ** Come 
back to the town, my lady ; don't go along 
that road to-night." 

" Why not to-night ?" asked Evelyn 
with sudden suspicion. " I have often 
walked farther than this ; indeed, I think 
of going on a little way now." 
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She wanted to see the effect of her 
words, and the almost tearful manner 
in which the lad entreated her to return 
only made her more resolved. 

" Don't you see, Mike," she said impa- 
tiently at last, "that it is no use your 
trying to hide anything from me now. I 
know perfectly well that you have some 
reason for wanting me to come home, and 
I shall not move from here until you tell 
me what it is." 

**Sure, I know nothing at all, at all," 
cried the trembling cripple, with an earnest 
invocation to the saints. " And they would 
murder me if they knew I had heard ever 
a word." 

"No, they won't," answered Evelyn 
resolutely, thoroughly frightened as she 
was by the suspicion of possible danger to 
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Wilfred. '' Tell me what you heard them 

_ >» 
say. 

Adjured in that tone, Mike began a 
rambling story, out of which Evelyn with 
some difficulty extracted the following 
facts : That, unseen himself, he had heard 
two men talking — he did not say who they 
were, but left no doubt on Evelyn's mind 
of their identity — and had gathered from 
their conversation that they meant to wait 
for some one, to whom they evidently 
intended mischief, at the Three Forks, a 
lonely spot on the way to Budstock, where 
three roads met. That, looking out, he 
had seen two men armed go down the 
road to Budstock, and that fearing to get 
into trouble he had said nothing till about 
half an hour afterwards he had seen 
Evelyn turn down the same way. 
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Evelyn grasped the situation at once, 
and her course of action was decided at 
the same moment. 

*' Listen to me, Mike," she said, de- 
liberately taking hold of the boy's shoulder, 
and fixing him with her eyes. '* Do 
exactly what I tell you at once, and I 
will see that you come to no harm ; if you 
do not, the saints themselves shall not 
save you from prison, and worse. Go 
straight to Mr. Fitzgerald as quickly as 
possible ; do not say a word to anyone 
else, but tell him as quickly as possible 
what you have told me, and tell him I 
have gone to the Three Forks.'* 

She turned the boy, too scared to utter 
another word, with his face towards the 
village, and saw him set off with a sort of 
shambling run. Then she gathered herself 
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together and ran, not for her life, but for 
her lover s. 

There was one way to save him, and 
she meant to do it. Beyond the Three Forks 
there was another and a shorter way which 
led to Conilmara ; but it was a mere bridle 
path over the moorland, and rarely used, 
Evelyn knew every step of the way, and 
could guide him in safety — since there was 
no possibility of ambush till the village was 
reached — if she could only reach- the spot 
in time. But she knew that Wilfred must 
be even now approaching the Three Forks ; 
and she herself was nearly two miles 
away. 

She was not capable of connected 
thought or prayer : every sense and faculty 
seemed absorbed in the supreme effort of 
running. With instinctive dismay she felt 
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that the past weeks of inactivity and 
lassitude were telling on her, and that it 
was possible that her strength would not 
last. She set her teeth hard with an in- 
articulate prayer, and sped swiftly onward 
down the darkening road. 

Evelyn never knew exactly how long 
that run lasted. She was only conscious 
after a time that she was drawing near her 
destination, that her breath was coming in 
quick panting sobs which seemed almost 
to choke her, and the road was so rough 
that she feared every moment to stumble 

and fall. 

It had grown almost dark, and she 
could see nothing very far in front. On 
either side the road was now bounded by 
low stone walls which would easily have 
afforded concealment to men in a crouch- 
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ing attitude. She caught sight at length 
of the stunted clump of trees which marked 
thejunction of the three roads not a hundred 

yards in front, and at the same time she 
heard the footsteps of a horse rapidly 
approaching. 

On she flew with the sickening convic- 
tion that she had come too late, too much 
spent to raise her voice in warning, though 
she strove for utterance. 

She could see the horse now — it was 
passing the trees. The next moment there 
was a shot fired, the horse swerved right 
across the road ; flung his rider heavily 
to the ground, and galloped madly past 
Evelyn. Almost at the same instant, so 
she remembered afterwards, two dusky 
figures emerged from the trees, and with- 
out so much as a look at the prostrate 
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figure in the road hurried away in the 
opposite direction. They took no notice 
of Evelyn — indeed, they never saw her, 
though scarcely a moment elapsed before 
she sank speechless by Wilfred's side. 

He lay there stunned and senseless, and 
for one horrible moment she thought that 
he was dead. With frantic haste she 
loosened his coat, and sought for some sign 
of life. Her own heart seemed to stand 
still as she waited for the faint, yet, thank 
God! unmistakable beat which came at 
length. Then she observed that his left 
arm was bent underneath him in a strange 
position, evidently broken. With all her 
remaining strength she raised him so that 
the weight of his body should not lie upon 
the arm, and drew his head upon her 
knee. As she touched his sleeve, her 
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hand instinctively recoiled — there was blood 
oozing from it. Then she bent down and 
sought eagerly in the darkness for the 
wound. Evidently the bullet had passed 
through the arm, a little above the elbow, 
but on the outer side. There was no vital 
hurt, then. And yet he gave no sign of 
life — the eyes were closed and the head 
lay heavily upon her. 

She sat there supporting him in the 
dark and lonely road with growing agony. 
She knew Bertie would come,, and that he 
would be safe from meeting the assassins ; 
but would it be in time to save Wilfred ? 

She had done her best to staunch the 
blood, and it did not flow any longer; 
but still he gave no sign of life, except 
that fluttering beat, which seemed to come 
at rarer and rarer intervals. 
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Now and then a sudden sound or rustle 
in the copse made her shrink in an 
anguish of terror lest the murderers should 
be coming back to finish their work ; but 
except for this both dark and silence 
seemed to deepen. 

She must have been sitting in this way 
for more than an hour, and was beginning 
to dread that she herself might lose con- 
sciousness, when she heard footsteps and 
voices approaching from the village, and 
the next moment she seemed to be sur- 
rounded by a confused mass of dark 
figures, some on foot and others on 
horseback. 

She saw Wilfred tenderly lifted in 
careful arms, and then her overwrought 
senses gave way, and she fell helplessly 
against Bertie. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

" If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way. 
Wander through stormy wilds, 

Faint, yet astray? 
Night's gloomy watches fled , 
Morning all beaming red, 
Hope's smiles around us shed. 
Heavenward away." 

Lady Nairne. 



3 OR some days Wilfred's life was 
in danger ; and even when the 
fever abated the recovery 
seemed very slow. The wound was 
comparatively slight, but the fracture was- 
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necessarily a tedious affair, and the blow 
on the head seemed at first likely to pro- 
duce serious consequences. 

The two men had never been heard of 
since that night ; and indeed they were 
held in such universal execration, chiefly 
for Miss Evelyn's sake, that they would 
have run great risk of suffering by lynch 
law if they had ventured to return to the 
neighbourhood. 

Sir William Herbert sent mingled 
entreaties and commands to his grand- 
children to return, but for the first time 
Eva flatly refused to obey. 

She was like the shadow of her former 
self, but after the first day she persisted 
in declaring herself perfectly well, and 
took as much of the nursing upon herself 
as Nanno would permit. Bertie stayed 
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with her, of course, and used to insist 
on her coming out for a walk once a 
day. 

As soon as Wilfred could bear to be 
moved they were all three to return to 
Castle Herbert for an indefinite time. 
As Wilfred allowed, the first time he was 
permitted to discuss the matter, he was 
not in a fit state to try the experiment of 
continuing to live at Conilmara just then. 
None of them cared to dwell on the 
thought that the marriage might be post- 
poned for some time, unless there was a 
material change for the better in the state 
of Ireland. 

But when once Wilfred began to gain 
health and strength, Evelyn revived like 
a flower, and would hear no gloomy 
prophecies from anyone. Wilfred was 
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given back to her, and whatever strange 
joumeyings might be in store for them 
would be taken together. 

** I am a little glad that my life is not 
to be all sunshine and sofa-cushions and 
peacocks," she said one day to her lover. 
" I used to feel almost smothered som^xXm^s 
at Castle Herbert. There is so much 
that wants doing in the world. And it 
will be nice to help to do it — you and 
Bertie and I." 

On the last day of their stay in Conil- 
mara, the brother and sister lingered to- 
gether, after Wilfred had done as much 
walking as he could yet manage, and Evelyn 
proposed that they should go up to the 
out-look on the cliff. It was a lovely night, 
and they stood hand-in-hand like two 
children looking over the moonlit sea. 
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Neither spoke for some time, though the 
thoughts of both of them were travelling 
in the same direction. 

" It is just five years ago," said Evelyn 
at length, ** since we stood here together, 
Bertie, you and I, the night we heard that 
we were going to Cairo. Do you re- 
member, Bertie, how we wondered what 
would come to us in the new life .^" 

'*Yes, I remember," answered Bertie. 
*' I can scarcely believe that it is only 
five years." 

" Only five years. Why, we seem to 
have lived out half our lives !" repeated 
Eva. 

She was wrong there. Life does not 
end at twenty-one, even if you marry the 
man of your heart and " live happy ever 
after." Their lives, strange and eventful 
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as the last five years had been, were in 
truth only just beginning ; and once more 
they stood together, hand-in-hand, on the 
threshold of a new and untried world. 



THE END. 
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